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Palestine 


()* September 26, Major General 
E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine, addressed a commu- 
nication to the Governments of Egypt 
and Israel, stating that military forces 
of both sides had taken up positions 
in the El Auja demilitarized zone “in 
flagrant violation of the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement.” He called for 
simultaneous withdrawal of the forces. 

An earlier statement by the Truce 
Supervision Organization on Septem- 
ber 21 reported entry of an Israeli 
force of seventy men into the zone. 

On September 23 General Burns 
issued a statement deploring “the ter- 
rorist crime” in which an Israeli bus 
had been attacked near Meron on 
September 22 with two killed and ten 
wounded 

On October 2 the troops of both 
sides were withdrawn according to the 
schedule set by General Burns and 
agreed to by both Governments. 

Israel sent a letter on September 27 
to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil regarding recent Egyptian regula- 
tions aimed, the Israeli letter said, at 
“restricting free passage of shipping 
through the Straits of Tiran into the 
Gulf of Eilat (Aqaba).” The new 
regulations, it was stated, require all 
vessels passing through the Straits to 
give the Egyptian authorities 72 hours’ 
notice and obtain their permission 

The Israeli letter said that Israel 
was “determined to protect the rights 
of free passage through this interna- 
tional channel.” 


Race Education 


A concerted international campaign 
to foster education in race and inter- 
group relations in schools was recom- 
mended by experts from eight coun- 
tries meeting at the headquarters of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization in 
Paris in September 

Governments, voluntary organiza- 
tions, teachers’ associations and lead- 


ing citizens should be called upon to 
see that children are given the correct 
facts and develop the right attitudes 
before prejudices develop, the experts 
proposed, 

To help teachers — referred to as 
“the key to the problem” — to exert 
the correct influence on their pupils 
and to develop an atmosphere of free- 
dom and tolerance in the classroom, 
UNESCO is preparing a basic handbook 
of facts about race and suggestions 
about ways in which these facts may 
be introduced into such ordinary sub- 
jects of the school curriculum as his- 
tory, geography, biology, religion. 

This direct approach to children is 
a further step in the campaign against 
racial discrimination launched by 
UNESCO in 1950. The first step was to 
reach a scientific definition of race, 
and this was done in the form of a 
Race Statement drafted by a body of 
the world’s leading scientists and so- 
ciologists. 

The second step was to popularize 
their findings; a series of pamphlets on 
different aspects of the race problem 
has been published by UNEsco and 
widely circulated over the past four 
years. The third step was to study race 
relations in countries where solutions 
had been or were being found, and to 
publish the results. 


The new proposals advocated by 


the experts constitute an effort to 
combat racial discrimination at its 
very earliest stages—with the aim of 
its prevention rather than cure. 


Hydrology 


Nine hydrologic experts from four 
Asian countries and various interna- 
tional agencies have completed a 130- 
page glossary listing and defining some 
one thousand terms used by water en- 
gineers, scientists and others to des- 
cribe the occurence and movement of 
water 

The glossary gives precise meaning 
to such terms as _ rainfall, 
water, river and stream flow, and is 
described as a kind of dictionary that 
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should provide a basis for common 
professional language among Asian 
hydrologists in planning new river 
basin development projects, in the 
fight against floods and the training 
for river irrigation 


Refugees 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Her 
Majesty Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands were presented on September 
15 with the first two Nansen medals 
for outstanding services to the cause 
of refugees. In a ceremony in the 
Council Chamber of the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Dr. G. J. van Heu- 
ven Goedhart presented the medals to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, for the year 1954, and 
to Baron Bentinck, Netherlands Min- 
ister to Switzerland on behalf of his 
Queen, for the year 1955. In addition 
to the presentation citations, a mes- 


sage from Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold “expressed to the dis- 
tinguished recipients of the award 
deep appreciation for the great serv- 
ice they have rendered to the cause of 
peace by their strong interest in those 
postwar problems of which the plight 
of the refugees forms an important 
want.” «6s 


A check for $500,000, representing 
the first United States contribution to 
the United Nations Refugee Fund, 
has been delivered to Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart. 





Korea 


Less than five months ago a ship- 
ment of 470 tilapia fish, a gift to the 
Republic of Korea from the Govern- 
ment of Thailand, arrived in Pusan 
Now, in tanks at the Chirhae Hatch 
eries, the original 470 fish have multi 
plied to 30,000-—-and the staff has 
finally stopped trying to count them 
The tilapia, noted in Southeast Asia 
for their fast growth and reproduction 
were brought to Korea as an experi 
ment to determine whether the fish 
would also thrive in this country de 
spite the colder winter weather 

Already the project appears to have 
passed beyond the experimental stage 
even though the fish were introduced 
scarcely five months ago. It is now 
flourish in 
Korean waters, at least in summer 


clearly proved that they 


they have grown as quickly in size 
and multiplied in number as fast as 
those in trop al countries 

The 30,000 tilapia give promise of 
many fish dinners throughout the 
country about a year from now, for 
thousands of fingerlings will be avail- 


able for distribution next spring 


Avtation 


A series of experimental flights 
based upon present air traffic condi- 
tions and those expected in the future 
has been called for by an Air Naviga- 
tion Conference meeting at headquar- 
ters of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization in Montreal 

The trials, which would be held in 
areas of high density air 
traffic, would help technicians work 
out international standards for long 
range air navigation 
enough to keep aircraft 
safely in the heavy traffic expected to 
develop along the world's airways dur- 
ing the next fifteen to twenty years 


selected 


aids accurate 
separated 


Werld Health 


The World Health Organization has 
considerably increased its activities in 
Africa south of the Sahara during the 
past year, especially in the field of 
communicable diseases, WHO reported 
to its Regional Committee for the area 
which held its fifth session from Sep- 
tember 19 to 24 in Tananarive, Mada- 


gascar. In cooperation with the gov 
ernments of the various countries and 
Campaigns 
against malaria—one of the most im- 
portant health problems in Africa 

leprosy are 


territories many mass 


yaws, tuberculosis and 
being carried out in cooperation with 
the United Nations Childrens’ Fund 

Besides the emphasis it is placing 
on communicable diseases, WHO is 
giving particular attention to the nu 
merous and varied problems of edu 
cation and personnel training, environ 
mental sanitation, health statistics and 
nutrition 

An expansion of activities and great 


health 


Western Pacific area, 


er emphasis on inter-country 
projects in the 
are emphasized in the annual report 
of Dr. 1. C. Fane, the Regional Direc 
tor of wnHo for the Western Pacifi 
The report, covering the period from 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, and 
wHo's Regional Com 
Western Pacific at its 


discussed hy 
mittee for the 
sixth session in Singapore in Septem 
her, noted the increasing interest shown 
in the region in mental and dental 
health which has resulted in planning 
programs in these fields 


Technical Assistance 


A group training program in tech- 
nical services to small industry, the 
first of its kind to take place under 


the Technical Assistance Program, 


has opened at the Technological In- 


stitute in Copenhagen 

This program, which will end on 
March 24, 1956 
by the Technical Assistance Adminis 
tration, in cooperation with the ILo, 
the Government of Denmark and the 
Copenhagen Technological Institute 
There will be participants, 
twelve sponsored by TAA and four by 
the 110. Asia and the Far East, Europe 
and the Middle East and Latin Amer- 
ica will be represented 


has been organized 


sixteen 


V. E. Mearles, former controller of 
English studies for the government 
of Cyrenaica is in Liberia to aid in 
training teachers at the University of 
Liberia A Norwegian specialist 


in teaching electricity is in Turkey to 
improve instruction in the arts and 
trades schools where workers and fore- 
men are being trained. He is K. E. F 
Hanssen, head teacher of the Oslo 
Technical School since 1941, and a 
graduate of Oslo and Harvard. 

V. N. Bruce, vice-principal of a 
high school in Ottawa, Canada, and a 
Toronto Faculty of 
teacher 


vraduate of the 
Eneineerine, has joined a 
trainine mission in Burma as a spe 
cialist in science teaching. Under the 
United Nations Scien 
tific and Cultural Organization's pro 


Educational, 
technical assistance, Mr 
Bruce will assist the Burmese author- 
ities in improving existing facilities 
texthooks and 


rai or 


such as equipment 
visual aids and in training local science 


masters 


Tax Information 


The fourth and fifth volumes in the 
series International Tax Agreements 
has been published by the United Na- 
tions. The series contains the texts of 
international agreements for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion and pro- 
vides, in separate volumes, informa- 
tion on the nature and status of these 
agreements. 

Publication of the texts was initiated 
in 1928 by the League of Nations. It 
was resumed by the United Nations 
in 1948. Volume II, published in 
1951, continued the publication of 
the texts to the beginning of that year. 
Comprehensive information on_ the 
current status of all known tax agree- 
ments was published for the first time 
in Volume III entitled “World Guide 
to International Tax Agreements, 
1843-1951.” 

The present 286-page Volume IV 
includes the texts of more than 100 
agreements concluded up to June 
1953. Most of the space is devoted 
to general agreements on income and 
property taxes and to special agree- 
ments for the reciprocal tax exemp- 
tion of profits from international sea 
and air transport. These agreements 
are considered of great importance 
in relieving from the barriers of mul- 
tiple taxation the international flow 
of trade and investment 


World Bank 


The activity of the World Bank, 
which had reached the highest level 
on record durine the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1955, continued high 
during the third quarter of the year. 
Loans during the quarter amounted 
to $112 million, bringine the eross 
total of loans to date to $2,436 million 
territories 


in forty countries and 


Twelve loans were made—more than 
in any earlier quarter of the Bank's 


life 





Forty-five Nations State Positions 


On Issues Confronting World 


ssemblys Great Debate 


eyed to “Geneva Spirit” 


’ I ‘HE policy statements by heads of delegations on problems of common con- 
cern to the Membership of the United Nations took on a new importance 


in this year’s general debate in the General Assembly, for they were keyed to 


what many called the “Geneva spirit.” 


That spirit, inherent in and arising from the Big 
Four “summit” meeting at Geneva last July was 
variously interpreted. But there seemed to be a con- 
sensus that it meant a brighter international climate 
resulting from an effort on the part of the great 
powers to define the issues dividing them and to 
understand— if possible to meet—each other’s ob- 
jections. It was generally agreed that this tenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly and the months immediately 
ahead will be a “testing” period for this Geneva 
spirit and hence extraordinarily important. 

As is usual in the general debate, topics as varied 
as are the interests of the United Nations and its 
Member countries were discussed. Among problems 
of dominant concern, of course, were those of dis- 
armament and of harnessing the atom for peace. 
The nations principally involved seemed to think, 
regarding disarmament, that there is more hope of 
achievement now than at any time in the past ten 
years, although none belittled the enormity of the 
remaining problems. There was unanimity in hail- 
ing the atoms-for-peace conference in Geneva in 
August as a great success. 

The progress of dependent peoples toward self- 
government and independence, colonial issues, 
European security, Far Eastern, Mid-Eastern and 
African affairs, the draft International Covenants 


on Human Rights, and assistance for the under- 
developed areas of the world were also of wide- 
spread interest. Many delegations hoped that the 
new spirit would bring solutions nearer. 


Two closely connected problems which were 
widely discussed were those of Charter review and 
the admission of new Members. While there was a 
general desire for the United Nations to make as 
quick and as broad an advance toward universality 
and some views were 
expressed that the principle of universality might 
actually soon be applied in practice 


of Membership as possible 


there was no 
such general feeling regarding the advisability of 
holding a Charter review conference. Some dele- 
gations held the strong position that the veto as a 
means to block Security Council recommendations 
on Membership applications should be eliminated. 


Forty-five representatives, including nineteen 
foreign ministers, took part in the general debate, 
which occupied thirteen meetings of the Assembly 
between September 22 and October 4, The follow- 
ing is a condensation of their statements, presented 
in the order in which they were given except that 
those of the foreign ministers of the four powers 


represented at the Geneva “summit” meeting are 


condensed on the immediately following pages. 





UNITED STATES— 


HIS session will round out a decade of United Na 
tions effort, and there are welcome signs that the 
second decade may be more harmonious than the first 
Surely it is within the power of Members to make it so 


The nations are becoming more and more sensitive 
to the moral verdicts of this Organization. The Assem 
bly is a hall of understanding, and thus of hope. It is 
also a hall of judgment. Here the nations of the world 
expound, explain and defend their international policies 
In the process, national purposes are disclosed and 
oftentimes altered to meet the opinions that are re 
flected here. Sometimes true purposes are sought to 
be concealed, But this Assembly has a way of getting 
at the truth 

rhe perceptions and the moral judgments of the 
nations meeting here endow this Assembly with genuine 
power. No nation lightly risks the Assembly's moral 
condemnation with all that that condemnation implies 

This fact that the Organization’s power derives 
largely from moral judgments, formed here, illuminates 
the problem of Membership. It shows how essential it 
is that there should be here all of those eligible na 
tions which, by their policies and conduct, have dem 
onstrated their devotion to the purposes and principles 
of the Charter 


There is a wide and important Membership, but 
about a score of sovereign nations are not represented, 
although many of them meet the Membership tests of 
the Charter, and their governments would reflect here 
important segments of world opinion. To block the 
admission of such nations by use of the veto power is 
a grave wrong not only to them, but to this Organiza 
tion itself and to all of its Members 


It is to be hoped that, during this tenth session, 
action will be taken by the Security Council and by 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES: 


this Assembly to bring these nations in Thus the 
United Nations would enter its second decade better 
equipped to serve mankind 

Under the Charter, this tenth session must deal with 
the question of a Charter review conference. The Unit- 
ed States believes that such a conference should be 
held. One impelling reason would be to reconsider the 
present veto power in relation to the admission of new 
Members, particularly if that veto power should con- 
tinue to be abused. 

Also, epochal developments in the atomic and dis- 
armament fields may make it desirable to give the 
Organization greater authority in these matters vital 
to survival itself. The Charter, it is recalled, is a pre- 
atomic-age Charter. 

The founders believed that, after ten years, it should 
be reviewed in the light of that first decade of experi- 
ence. The United States believes that they were right. 
That does not necessarily mean that drastic changes 
should be made. On the whole, the Charter has proved 
to be a flexible and workable instrument. But few 
would contend that it is perfect. 

Therefore the United States believes that this session 
should approve, in principle, the convening of a Charter 
review conference and establish a preparatory commis- 
sion to prepare and submit recommendations relating 
to the date, place, organization and procedures. 

On balance, developments since the ninth session 
have contributed notably to the advancement of the 
Charter goals of international peace and security, in 
conformity with the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law. 

In Europe, the Federal Republic of Germany has 
become a free and sovereign state by treaties concluded 
with it by France, Great Britain and the United States. 
Concurrently, the Federal Republic joined the Brussels 





and North Atlantic Treaties. Also, at that time, the 
Brussels Treaty was itself made over so that, in com- 
bination with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
there was developed an effective system of limitation, 
control and integration of armed forces, the like of 
which the world has never seen before. This system 
insures against the use of national force in the West 
European area for aggressive and nationalistic pur 
poses. The arrangements provide security, not only 
for the participants, but also for the non-participants 
They end the conditions which have made Western 
Europe a source of recurrent wars, the last two of 
which have developed into world wars, endangering all 

Never before have collective security and individual 
self-restraint been so resourcefully and so widely com- 
bined. The result can be hailed as a triumph by all who 
truly believe in the dual principle of the Charter 
that security is a collective task, and that “armed force 
shall not be used, save in the common interest.” 

As a sequence to these developments regarding 
Germany, Austria became free. The Austrian State 
Treaty, which had been pending for eight years, was 
signed last May and now is in effect. Thus are finally 
fulfilled pledges given by the Moscow Declaration of 
November 1943 and hopes which this Assembly ex 
pressed at its seventh session. The Austrian State 
Treaty, bearing the Soviet Union's signature, contem 
plates support for Austria’s admission to the United 
Nations 


The Two Stages 


Quickly following these German and Austrian de 
velopments came new efforts by France, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and the United States to reduce the 
danger of war and to solve outstanding differences by 
negotiation. Last May, the three Western Powers pro- 
posed what they called a “two-stage” effort. The “first 
stage” was to be a meeting of the Heads of Govern 
ment themselves to provide “a new impetus” for a 
“second stage,” which would be that of detailed exam- 
ination of the substance of the problems. 

The first phase of the program occurred at Geneva 
last July when the four Heads of Government met 
There they clearly manifested their common desire for 
peace and better relations. Specifically, they agreed that 
further efforts should be made in three fields—Euro 
pean security and Germany, disarmament, and devel 
opment of contacts between East and West. 

rhe spirit of Geneva will be tested in the agreed 
“second stage,” now being entered. A United Nations 
subcommittee is already discussing the Geneva ideas 
about disarmament. In October | October 27] the For 
eign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, the So 
viet Union and the United States will meet at Geneva 
The Western Powers will associate with themselves, 
where appropriate, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and their other NATO partners 

At this meeting, agreed priority will be given to the 
closely linked problem of the reunification of Germany 
and the problem of European security 


The German people have now been forcibly divided 
for more than ten years. The perpetuation of this di- 
vision is a crime against nature. 

Three quarters of the Germans are in the Federal 
Republic, and they are fortunate in having a great 
leader, Chancellor Adenauer. He stands for a united 
Germany which will be peaceful and in friendly co- 
operation with its neighbors. He is determined that 
Germany's legitimate needs for security and sovereign 
equality will be met without a revival of German 
militarism. 

It would, however, be a tragic mistake to assume 
that because most of the Germans now have chosen 
that enlightened viewpoint, the injustice of dividing 
Germany can therefore be perpetuated without grave 
risk 

Many nations feel that their own future security and 
world peace urgently require that Germany should be 
reunited and enabled, if it so desires, to become a 
party to the Western European arrangements for limita 
tion, control and integration of armed forces, so that 
they can never serve an aggressive purpose. Others pro- 
fess to feel that a united Germany within Nato would 
endanger them even under these conditions 

To bridge this difference, the Western Powers are 
ready to advance some overall plan of European se 
curity which would give the Soviet Union substantial 
additional reassurances. 

The conjunction of this attitude of the Western 
Powers with the like mood on the part of the Federal 
Republic of Germany provides an unprecedented op- 
portunity so full of constructive possibilities that it can 
be hoped that the forthcoming Four-Power Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting will find a solid basis for the re- 
unification of Germany within a framework of Euro- 
pean security. 

At the Geneva summit meeting, President Eisen 
hower mentioned two causes of international tension 
which were not accepted for the agenda of that con 
ference. The first was “the problem of respecting the 
right of peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” The second was the prob- 
lem of international communism, which he said for 
thirty-eight years had disturbed relations between other 
nations and the Soviet Union 

The Head of the Soviet Government took the posi- 
tion that these problems were not a proper subject of 
discussion at the Geneva conference. Nevertheless, what 
the Soviet Union does about them will, to many, be a 
barometer of the Soviet’s real intentions 

If the spirit of Geneva is genuine and not spurious 
if it is to be permanent and not fleeting, it will lead to 
a liquidation of abnormal extensions of national power, 
which crush the spirit of national independence, and to 
the ending of political offensives aimed at subverting 
free governments, 

Turning now from Europe to the Americas: the 
Organization of American States continues to demon- 
strate how the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations can be effectuated through regional arrange- 
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ments for collective self-defence. The Organization's 
general meetings have promoted political understand 
ing and economic and social cooperation. On three 
occasions within the last fifteen months, in relation to 
Guatemala, Costa Rica and now the Ecuador-Peru 
boundary dispute, the Organization has acted promptly 
and effectively to maintain international order. It: 
activities in this field have been fully reported to the 
Security Council, as required by the Charter 

In the Near East, the situation remains troubled. It 
has been difficult to assure the sanctity of the armistice 
lines established in 1948 under the auspices of the 
United Nations to end the fighting between Israelis and 
Arabs. The United States desires to pay a high tribute 
to those who, during these troubled days, have been 
serving the United Nations, particularly to General 
Burns of Canada and his associates 

On August 20 of this year, I addressed myself to 
certain fundamental aspects of this situation. I said 
that if the parties desired a stable settlement, they could 
I thought, be helped from without. I had in mind 
financial assistance in relation to the problem of Arab 
refugees and of irrigation projects which would enable 
the people throughout the area to enjoy a better life 
| also spoke of the importance of bringing greater 
security to the area 

I said that if nations from without the area made 
clear their readiness to contribute to these three essen 
tial aspects of a settlement, it might then be more pos 
sible to bring order, tranquillity and wellbeing to the 
area itself 

President Eisenhower authorized me to say, as I did 
that he would recommend participation by the United 
States in these monetary and security commitments if 
this were desired by the governments directly con 


cerned, on the assumption that action wherever feasible 


should be on an international basis, preferably under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 

The United Kingdom immediately associated itself 
with these United States suggestions A number of 
other countries have also indicated their support 

If there is a favorable response from the Near Eastern 
countries, many aspects of this problem would eventu 
ally come to the United Nations for consideration at 
some future session 

In the Far East, the fabric of peace has been 
strengthened by the coming into force of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty. An organizational 
meeting of the Treaty Council was held at Bangkok 
toward the end of February at the ministerial level 

This security arrangement is unique. It marks the 
first time that any considerable number of countries 
have banded together in Eastern Asia for collective self 
defence. There are eight parties to the Treaty which, 
in addition, applies to Cambodia, Laos and free Viet 
nam. 

Also, the arrangement draws together Western and 
Asian countries, which would have been impossible 
had not all firmly committed themselves to the principle 
of political independence and self-determination 


The Southeast Asia Treaty does not envisage the 
establishment of a combined military organization com- 
parable to that which has grown up under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The conditions in the area do not 
readily lend themselves to the creation of a treaty force, 
in being and in place. Primary reliance is placed on the 
agreement of the eight signatories to treat any armed 
aggression in the treaty area as a common danger to 
each, calling for action on its part. It is believed that 
such a pledge will work powerfully to deter aggression 

In the China area the situation is somewhat less 
ominous than it was. It is hoped that the Chinese Peo 
ple’s Republic will respond to the manifest will of the 
world community that armed force should not be used 
to achieve national objectives 


The China Area 


Ihe record of this communist regime has been an 
evil one. It fought the United Nations in Korea, for 
which it stands branded here as an aggressor. It took 
over Tibet by armed force. It became allied with the 
communist Vietminh in their effort to take over Indo- 
china by force. Then it turned its military attention to 
the Taiwan (Formosa) area. It threatened to take this 
area by force and began active military assaults on its 
approaches, which assaults, it claimed, were a first step 
in its new program of military conquest 

This constituted a major challenge to principles to 
which the United States is committed under the Charter 
It was also a direct and special challenge to the United 
States itself, which has a distinctive relationship to 
these islands, reinforced by a Mutual Defence Treaty 
with the Republic of China covering Taiwan and 
Penghu (Pescadores). 

At this point, on January 24, 1955, President Eisen- 
hower asked the Congress of the United States for 
authority to use the armed forces of the United States 
in the defence of Taiwan and Penghu and related areas 
which the President might judge as appropriate to that 
defence. After full hearings in the House of Representa 
tives and the Senate of the United States, the requested 
authority was granted—to be terminated whenever the 
peace and security of the area are reasonably assured 
by international conditions created by action of the 
United Nations or otherwise 

This timely warning, given with solid, virtually 
unanimous, national concurrence, served to prevent 
what could have been a dangerous miscalculation on 
the part of the Chinese communists. 

Thereafter, the Bandung Conference was held. There 
again the peace-loving nations—many of them Members 
of this Organization—made clear to the Chinese com- 
munists their adherence to the Charter principle that 
states should refrain in their international relations from 
the threat of force 

From Bandung, Mr. Chou En-lai proposed direct dis- 
cussions with the United States, a proposal which was 
acceptable to the United States so long as only matters 
of concern to the two, not involving the rights of third 
parties, were dealt with. That reservation applied par- 





ticularly, so far as the United States is concerned, to 
the Republic of China to which the United States is 
loyal as a longtime friend and ally 

Shortly thereafter, the Chinese communists released 
four and, later, eleven of the United States fliers of 
the United Nations Command whom they had been 
holding in violation of the Korean armistice agree 
ment. This release had been sought by resolution of 


the General Assembly last December 


Some fifteen months ago, the United States had 
started talks with the Chinese People’s Republic at 
Geneva with regard to getting its civilians home. These 
were resumed last August, to deal first with the freeing 
of civilians, and then with other practical matters 

All Chinese in the United States who desire to return 
to their homeland are free to do so They have always 
been free to do so except for a few who were tem 
porarily prevented by restrictions arising out of the 
Korean war. The Chinese People’s Republic has now 
declared that all Americans on the Chinese mainland 
have the right to return and will be enabled expedi 
tiously to exercise that right 

For this favorable trend of events, the United States 
thanks the Secretary-General for having worked so as 
siduously to bring about the release of United States 
fliers of the United Nations Command. Various govern- 
ments and other individuals were helpful in this and 
other matters 

Che will of the world community may have operated 
to avert another war, the scope of which could not sure 
ly be limited 

The negotiations for establishment of an interna 
tional atomic energy agency have led to the prepara 
tion of a draft statute establishing such an agency. An 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy was held with outstanding success in August at 
Geneva. This conference was so successful that the 
United States will again propose a similar conference 
to be held in three years or earlier if the increasing 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
will so warrant. The first reactor training course at the 
Argonne National Laboratory in the United States is 
nearing completion, and an enlarged course is about 
to begin. Distinguished doctors and surgeons from other 
countries are visiting hospitals and research establish- 
ments in the United States where atomic energy is 
used for the cure of cancer and other diseases. 

The Soviet Union is now taking a more cooperative 
attitude, and Premier Bulganin recently offered to set 
aside fissionable material for the work of the proposed 
international agency when it comes into existence 

The United States also plans to propose at this ses- 
sion the establishment of an international technical 
body on the effects of atomic radiation on human 
health. It would be composed of qualified scientists who 
would collate and give wide distribution to radiological 
information furnished by Members of the United Na- 
tions or by specialized agencies. 

The United States is itself giving much study to this 
matter. It believes that properly safeguarded nuclear 


testing and the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy do not threaten human health or life. But this 
subject is of such transcendent concern that all avail- 
able data should be pooled under United Nations 


auspices 


Disarmament 


On July 21, at the summit conference in Geneva, the 
President of the United States took still another major 
initiative. Dealing with disarmament, and addressing him 
self for the moment principally to the representatives 
of the Soviet Union, he proposed that, as a beginning, 
each of the two nations should provide the other with 
information as to its military establishments and with 
facilities for unrestricted aerial reconnaissance of tts 
territory 

Major aggression is unlikely, unless the aggressor can 
have the advantage of sirprise and can hope to strike a 
blow which will be devastating because unexpected, But 
the preparation of an attack of such magnitude could 
hardly be concealed from aerial inspection, which, of 
course, would not detect everything, but enough to ex 
clude the greatest risk; and, because it would do that, 
it would open the way to further steps toward inspec 
tion and disarmament which all wish to see taken 

It was, | believe, immediately sensed by all that if the 
United States were to permit Soviet overflights of its 
territory and if the Soviet Union were to permit United 
States overflights of its territory, that would go far to 
show that neither had aggressive intentions against the 
other. Then it would be easier to move on to a com 
prehensive, scientific system of inspection and disarma 
ment. It is hoped that the sentiment of this Assembly 
will make clear that this beginning should be made as 
simply and as quickly as may be. From such a begin 
ning can and will come solid advance toward the ¢ har 
ter goal of reducing the “diversion for armaments ol 
the world’s human and economic resource: Then 
more resources could be used for truly constructive 
purposes, particularly in underdeveloped areas 

Although in the last ten years there has not been 
another world war, true peace has not been enjoyed 
There have been limited wars; free nations have been 
subverted and taken over; there has been the piling up 
of armaments, and there have been the rigidities of 
position which are imposed upon those who regard 
each other as potential fighting enemies, That phase 
may now be ending. All four of the Heads of Govern 
ment who met at Geneva desired that result and each 
contributed to it. In consequence, a new spirit does 
indeed prevail, with greater flexibility and less brittle 
ness in international relations 

If the “spirit of Geneva” is to be permanent, then all 
the world must be the gainer, There will be an era of 
peaceful change 

Given goodwill and mutual confidence, many pro 
visions of the Charter will gain new meaning and new 
vitality. If all strive together, the Assembly at its twen- 
tieth session may call the decade now beginning “the 
healing decade of true peace.” 





us. Ss. R.— 


ies most important international event of recent 


times, the Geneva Conference, said Mr. Molotov 
marked a certain change of trend in the relations be 
tween the U.S.S.R., the United States, the United King 
dom and France that had exerted its influence on the 
international situation in general. It reflected the deep 
changes that had taken place in the minds of the public 
which is showing an ever growing determination to 
defend peace and to prevent a new world conflagration 
The de p rooted desire for peace found its expression 
in the fact that even prior to the Geneva Conferenc« 
there occurred significant developments which con 
tributed to the easing of international tensions. Ex 
amples were the armistice in Korea, the cessation of 
the war in Indo-China and the settlement in Austria 
The agreement by the great Powers to respect Austria 
neutrality represented a substantial contribution t 
peace in Europe 

The trend towards neutrality has been gainin round 
in a number of countries. The peoples of those countri« 
are coming out with ever-growing determination in favor 
of a policy of non participation in aggressive military 
blocs and coalitions. In view of this, the U.S.S.R. had 
already announced its willingness to respect the neutral 
ity of such countries. It is expected that other Power 
will show similar understanding for the policy of neutral 
ity. The normalization of Soviet Yugoslav relations wa 
still another important factor in the 
reduction of international tension 

Great changes had taken place in 
Asia. The great Chinese People’s 
Republic had been formed, whose 
legitimate rights and interests as a 
great sovereign power we must all 
take into account; Japan, along with 
other nations, should play an im 
portant part in maintaining peace 
and security in the Far East. Since 
the second world war a large num 
ber of Asian nations had achieved 
independence and some of these al 
ready are active in the struggle for 
peace. India was to be especially 
commended, not only for its cour 
ageous fight for independence but 
also for its cooperation with other 
nations in the defence of peace. It is 
the duty of the United Nations to 
assist the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, including the Near and 
Middle East, who have embarked 
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upon the path of independent development 

rhere was a growing desire for the expansion of com- 
mercial and other economic contacts and for the re- 
moval of existing discrimination in East-West trade 
which has resulted in the extension of contacts among 
various countries in the political, scientific, business and 
social spheres. The declaration adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. calling for the establishment of 
direct ties between parliaments through exchanges of 
parliamentary delegations had met with a wide response 

The Soviet Union desires to promote international 
cooperation in the wider use of atomic energy for peace 
ful purposes 

lhe first step made at the Geneva Conference should 
be followed by holding regular—preferably annual 
conferences of a similar kind attended by scientists 
from all countries, not only those working in the field 
of atomic energy, but also those working in, other fields 
of technology and science 

The changes now in progress on the international 
scene dc not mean that all the difficulties have been 
overcome. We still have to overcome many prejudices 
and barriers on the road ahead 

We must spare no effort to achieve conditions in 
which peoples will feel sure of their future The success 
of these further efforts for peace will depend on the 
extent to which those opportunities are utilized and 





on the extent to which attention is really focussed on 
settling outstanding international issues, rather than on 
forming and building up military groupings. The same 
by the United Nations in attaining its noble purpose: 
criteria will determine the measure of success achieved 
to provide genuine security for the peoples of the world. 

Under present conditions, the termination of the 
armaments race must be regarded as a primary ob- 
jective. The armaments race particularly in recent years 
has assumed unprecidented proportions. The so-called 
conventional weapons are being constantly piled up. 
So are the atomic and hydrogen weapons which more- 
over, are becoming ever more destructive and danger- 
ous. Military expenditures have been inflated to an un- 
heard-of extent and these fall heavy on the shoulders of 
the workers—farmers, office employees and small prop 
erty holders. Enormous material and human resources 
are being diverted for war preparations instead of being 
used for constructive purposes to improve the welfare 
of the people and for extending the necessary assistance 
to economically underdeveloped countries. The United 
Nations must speak up emphatically against the arma- 
ments race and in favor of reducing armaments, out- 
lawing atomic and hydrogen weapons and removing the 


danger of another war. 


Disarmament Proposals 


The proposals of the Soviet Government on the re 
duction of armaments are a concrete program of meas 
ures designed to help relax international tension, build 
up confidence among the states and end the cold war 
Outstanding points in these proposals are agreements 
to do away with military bases on foreign territories and 
concrete provisions designed to expedite the settlement 
of the German and Far Eastern problems. The crux 
of the Soviet proposals is the fundamental principles 
which might serve as a basis for an international con 
vention on the reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon. 

The Soviet Government has accepted the proposal 
of the Western Powers on such questions as setting the 
levels of the armed forces for the five Powers; that is, 
one to one and one half million men for the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s Republic, 
and 650,000 men for France and the United Kingdom 
The U.S.S.R. also has taken account of the Franco- 
British proposal on the timetable for effectuating the 
complete prohibition of the use of the atomic weapon 
and its removal from national armaments. The Soviet 
proposals, as the proposal made by Britain and France, 
provide that the complete prohibition of the atomic and 
hydrogen weapons should enter into effect subsequent 
to the reduction of the conventional armaments and 
armed forces by seventy-five per cent, while the removal 
of those weapons from national armaments and their 
destruction should be effected simultaneously with the 
reduction of conventional armaments by the final 
twenty-five per cent. 

Modern warfare requires the concentration and de- 
ployment of large land, air and naval forces. The pro- 


posal to have control posts set up under the authority 
of the international control organ also contemplates 
measures needed to detect any such concentration and 
to prevent any surprise attack. The setting up of control 
posts on railways and highways and at seaports and 
aerodromes to observe any movement or the re-group- 
ing of forces would play an important part in building 
up confidence among the nations. The well known pro- 
posal by President Eisenhower on the exchange of mil- 
itary information is being carefully studied by the 
U.S.S.R. and also Mr. Edgar Faure’s suggestion to cut 
down military budgets and thereby set up a special 
fund to assist economically underdeveloped countries. 

As a practical beginning in the substantial reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, the Soviet Union 
has decided to reduce as of December 15, 1955, the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces by 640,000 men. It 
is hoped that other Powers possessing substantial armed 
forces will take steps as a token of good will to reduce 
their armed forces without waiting for agreement to be 
reached on the conclusion of an appropriate interna- 
tional convention 

rhe existence of military basis on foreign territories 
is one of the main causes of international tension. As 
far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it maintained only 
two military bases outside its borders, One of them was 
at Port Arthur in the Far East and was administered 
jointly by the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the other was in the Porkkala-Udd area 
on Finnish territory. At this moment, the Soviet Union 
does not have a single military base outside of its bor- 
ders in the Far East and by January 1, 1956, all Soviet 
military units will have been withdrawn from Porkkala- 
Udd and the territory will be placed entirely at the 
disposal of Finland, Other Powers should follow the 


Soviet example, to proceed from words to deeds and 


give up bases on foreign territories. 

As to security in Europe, the Soviet proposal for the 
establishment, with the participation of the United 
States, of a collective security system in Europe based 
on the joint efforts of all European countries should be 
divided into two stages. 

During the first stage the states Members of the all 
European security system would not be released from 
commitments assumed by them under existing treaties 
and agreements when relevant military and political 
groupings were being formed. They would, however, be 
bound by the obligation to refrain from the use of armed 
force and to settle by peaceful means any disputes that 
may arise. During the second stage the states would 
assume in full the commitments related to setting up of 
a collective security system in Europe. At the same 
time, both the North Atlantic Treaty and the Warsaw 
Treaty concluded by eight powers in response to the 
Paris Agreements would be terminated. These treaties 
and agreements would be abrogated along with the 
dissolution of the relevant military groupings and re- 
place by an all-European system of security. It is also 
proposed that the treaty provides for consultations 
among the members of the collective security system 





at any time, when, im the view of any of them, there 
arises the threat of an armed attack in Europe on one 
or more States parties to the treaty, in order to take 
effective steps to remove any such danger. An armed 
attack on one or more States party to the treaty by any 
State would be regarded as an attack on all the parties 
to the treaty 

The reason for the proposal to have an all-European 
security system set up in two stages rather than at 
once is that at present there exist military groupings 
in Europe. The proposal is intended to help overcome 
existing obstacles to an agreement on the important 
problem of European security, a problem which is 
of deep concern to all the peoples of Europe and 
not only of Europe, At the same time this proposal con 
templates the consolidation of the all-European security 
system within a definite period of time so that at its 
second stage the present military groups in Europe 
would be dissolved and peace and security would be 
come the common concern of all the nations of Europe 


Outstanding Problems 


The Paris agreements which were concluded this 
year and which provide for the remilitarization of 
Western Germany and its integration into the military 
groupings formed by some of the western Powers have 
been particularly instrumental in aggravating the situa 
tion in Europe and have given rise to serious difficul 
ties in regard to the reunification of Germany. Establish 
ment of an all-European security system would help 
create more favorable conditions for the settlement of 
the German problem too, including the re-unification 
of the country, since the solution of that problem is 
inseparable from the task of establishing a system of 
European security and from the question as to whether 
Europe would be turned into a hotbed for a new wai 
or become a bulwark of peace and international 
security 

In Asia a paramount problem was Taiwan. The fact 
that this ancient part of Chinese territory remains dis 
united from the Chinese People’s Republic constitutes 
a grave obstacle to the normalization of the situation in 
the Far East as a whole and poses a threat to peace and 
tranquillity in this area, Obstacles preventing the unifi 
cation of Taiwan and the other coastal islands with the 
Chinese People’s Republic must be removed 

rhe need urgently to restore the legitimate rights of 
the Chinese People’s Republic in the United Nations 
has already been discussed here. We have also heard 
some unconvincing arguments in opposition. The ob- 
jections came from those who would have liked to see 
China as it was in the past when certain foreign groups 
lorded it over the country as they saw fit. But the 
Chinese people suffering from oppression were not then 
masters of their own house. It is time to realize that 
that is a thing of the past which is gone never to return, 
a fact which can bring only rejoicing to all supporters 
of freedom and national independence. It is noteworthy 
that China spread its wings and embarked upon the 
wide and sunny road of progress only when the great 








Chinese people accepted the leadership of the Chinese 
Community party. This apart from everything else, is a 
good illustration of the problem referred to—the prob- 
lem of communism. But if the restoration of the rights 
of the Chinese People’s Republic were to be impeded 
further on these grounds—their rights in the United 
Nations—the prestige and essential activities of the 
United Nations would be undermined thereby 

Other outstanding problems include Korea and Indo- 
china. Establishment of ties between North and South 
Korea and a rapproachement between them with the 
ultimate aim of achieving agreement on the restoration 
of Korea’s unity would be of the utmost importance. 
[he Government of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic has advanced concrete proposals regarding 
the establishment of cultural and business relations 
between the North and the South. It is to be regretted 
that the Government of South Korea takes a different 
view and makes no secret of its preparations for ag- 
gressive action against the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic. 

In Indo-China, consultations on general elections in 
Vietnam envisaged by the Geneva Agreements have 
not yet started. Evidently the reason for that lies in the 
attitude of the South Vietnam authorities who are trying 
to avoid implementing the Geneva Agreements 

The U.S.S.R. supports India’s proposal for a confer- 
ence to discuss the problems of Asia and the Far East 
and hopes that the countries of Asia and the Pacific, 
including the United States, will agree to negotiate a 
collective peace pact in that area. Such a collective peace 
pact would be in the genuine interests of the people 
of Asia, while military blocs, such as the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization, constitute a direct danger to 
the security of the peoples of Asia and the Far East and 
to their national independence 

On the question of a genera! United Nations confer 
ence to review the Charter, the U.S.S.R., believed there 
were no grounds for Charter revision. The Charter meets 
in full the tasks of strengthening universal peace and 
developing international cooperation in political, eco- 
nomic and other spheres. Revision of the Charter with 
a view to changing its fundamental provisions, far from 
promoting confidence among states, would in fact, im- 
pede attainment of this aim. 

The state of affairs with the regard to the admission 
of new Members is “absolutely unsatisfactory.” Con- 
trary to their desires and despite the fact that they meet 
the requirements placed upon Members of the United 
Nations, a number of states of Europe, Africa and Asia 
continue to remain outside the International Organiza- 
tion, barred because of discrimination in regard to cer- 
tain countries which is still being persisted in. The 
U.S.S.R. is willing to support the simultaneous admis- 
sion to the United Nations of the sixteen states which 
have applied for membership. 

In conclusion Mr. Molotov submitted a draft resolu- 
tion entitled “Measures for the further relaxation of 
international tension and the development of interna- 
tional cooperation.” 














a" rHeE time of the commemoration of the tenth 
i anniversary of the Charter, said Mr. Pinay, the 
nations placed all their hopes in the Geneva confer 
ence of the “Big Four The Geneva meeting con 
firmed those hopes. It gave great impetus to the hopes 
Mf all the world’s peoples. But hope is nothing more 
than an expectation. We must go from hope to cer 
tainty, without deceiving that expectation. If it should 
be deceived, it would never be our doing, for we are 
determined to consolidate at Geneva, in October, that 


vhich was confirmed at Geneva in June. That is a duty 


hich we owe ourselves 


as well as our peoples 

Public opinion in all countries has already taken for 
ranted that which still remains to be achieved. This 
gamble that they have taken, commensurate with their 
impatience, we must justify by obstinate willpower and 
clarity of purpose. In order to succeed, it is necessary 
to create the conditions of success 

In Geneva, the four heads of government affirmed 


their common determination to establish the conditions 


f a durable detente. They undertook to lay the foun 
dations of peaceful coexistence between states, what 
ever might be the diversity of their political, economic 
nd social systems 

What are the conditions of a true detente, of a genu 
ine coexistence? It is important to distinguish the 
illusory from the authentic. In a false detente, the pol 
icy of force is pursued by other means. There would 
be an illusory detente if the policy 
of force were perpetuated by other 
methods, under other guises and in 
other theatres. There would be no 
true detente if it were a matter of 
an armistice concluded at one point, 
in order to attack all the better on 
another front. There would be no 
detente if force were to assume the 
mask of subversion from within or 
of incitement to primitive national- 
isms. There would be in such a case 
only attempts at dissociation, aim- 
ing at imbalance, then at hegemony; 
in other words, the very negation 
of coexistence 

An authentic detente is founded 
on tolerance. It excludes all dis- 
guises. It is not the means of im- 
plementing a particular policy; it 1s 
the climate in which both sides act 
An authentic detente implies mutu 


al respect for the values and basic 
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interests of each, in order gradually to arrive at the 
rapprochement of all. It bases coexistence on tolerance 
Such, indeed, is the true spirit of Geneva, Such indeed, 
is the fundamental principle of our ¢ harter, written into 
its preamble 


North Africa 


It is difficult for us to forget that agitation among 
the non-self-governing peoples has constantly been held 
to be an essential weapon in the struggle of com 
munism against the free world. Are there some who 
vould consider opening a new front in Africa? Too 
much is at stake. This type of ambiguity must be re 


moved 


Independence and interdepend nee: France is fully 


aware of this trend of the times and of this movement 
of societies. Nowhere is she seeking some alibi for 
inaction. In the modern world there is no real inde 
pendence without freely accepted interdependence 
What would nominal independence amount to in iso 


lation and weakness? It would open the way only to 
the servitude of poverty and the disorder of anarchy 
France intends to give the peoples whose destiny is 
linked with ours a real independence within voluntary 
association 

France does not intend to be satisfied with precepts 


Last year, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France 


told the General Assembly of the negotiations between 















the French and Tunisian Governments. He hoped to 
see them come to a prompt and successful conclusion 
The promise has been kept. The Franco-Tunisian Con- 
ventions were signed on June 3, 1955. The French 
Parliament ratified them by a very large majority. The 
Bey of Tunis has ratified them in turn, upon the pro- 
posal of his Government which had negotiated them 
They are in force today. 

France intends to give Morocco the features of a 
modern, democratic and sovereign state, united to her 
by the bonds of a freely accepted interdependence. A 
Moroccan Government will be constituted. The re- 
forms will be implemented. But it is perfectly clear 
that an action so conceived cannot be carried out in 
the heat of passion; it must, on the contrary, bring 
about a reconciliation in the minds of men. France 
will never permit anyone to jeopardize the destiny of 
a country which she has succeeded in pacifying, unify 
ing and lifting forever above its original condition 
Such an orderly and constructive evolution would only 
be delayed by outside interference and degraded by 
calls to violence 

It would be inconceivable, furthermore, for the Unit 
ed Nations to deviate from its mission by intervening 
in the domestic affairs of its Member states. On the 
contrary, it is, as Mr, Molotov so rightly said, “in the 
ever greater relaxation of the tensions still present in 
international relations that the special responsibility of 
our Organization is to be found.” 

To those who seek to indict France, I| shall not 
merely present the legal argument, however irrefutable, 
of the incompetence of the United Nations. [ shall say 
to them, in keeping with the facts: Look where you 
are going! You are seeking to destroy the effort under 
taken by France to build a free association between 
herself and the overseas peoples, when those peoples 
are closely united to France by geographical and his- 
torical bonds and by evident mutual interests. In 
Africa, France has assumed a mission which it alone 
can fulfil 


Atlantic Pact Security 


For France there is no real security outside the 
Atlantic Organization (NATO). By placing under a 
single command, in peace time, the forces of the mem- 
ber states stationed on the European continent, NATO 
guarantees peace in Europe, for it precludes any mis- 
calculation of the consequences of an eventual infringe- 
ment, as well as any individual armed action on the 
part of its members, France does not wish to revert 
to the situation existing in Europe before 1939, for 
it was precisely that situation which led to the Second 
World War. The Soviet Union is on the wrong track 
when it attacks the Atlantic Pact, and when it bases its 
propaganda on the elimination of what it calls, quite 
improperly, “foreign bases.” 

If “relaxation of tension” is to mean the dissolution 
of the Atlantic Pact and the departure of American 
forces from Europe, then France is resolutely opposed 


to such a policy, which, in return for a promise of 
theoretical security, would destroy the foundations of a 
real security; its inevitable consequence would be to 
create a state of imbalance which, by increasing ten- 
sion, would in the end be disastrous for peaceful co- 


existence. 


Problems of German Unity 


rhe Paris Agreements at present offer the only ex- 
ample of a system providing for the limitation, and 
reciprocal control of armaments. They are the seal of 
Franco-German reconciliation, a decisive factor in 
the pacification of Europe. They lay the founda- 
tions for a progressive and continuous construction 
of Europe. They constitute, therefore, an appli- 
cation of the principles of our Charter. France con- 
siders that the re-establishment of German unity is the 
essential condition for a return to normalcy in Europe. 
The possibility has been mentioned of a progressive 
restoration of unity through increased contacts between 
the West German Federal Republic and Eastern Ger- 
many. I am rather fearful lest this theory of the two 
Germanies lead us to a dead-end. France knows of 
only one democratically elected government in Ger- 
many: that of the Federal Republic. It does not con- 
sider it possible to place on an equal footing a legal 
government and some de facto authorities. German 
unity cannot indeed result, as some have complacently 
said and said again, from mechanical and automatic 
measures, but it is precisely the juxtaposition of two 
regimes diametrically opposed to each other which con- 
stitutes the most mechanical, the most automatic and 
the least conceivable of measures. 

While we feel that there is no security for Europe 
without the reunification of Germany, we also feel that 
there could be no reunification of Germany without 
the institution of a security system. 

A united Germany must be subject to controlled 
military limitations, which should not in any sense be 
discriminatory. We are, furthermore, in favor of re- 
ciprocal controls, which guarantee to each nation re- 
spect for the rules established by common agreement. 

But, beyond the organization of security in Europe, 
there is also the question of initiating general controlled 
disarmament, ever an objective of French foreign pol- 
icy. For a long while, the United Nations has taken 
cognizance of this problem; it has been responsible, 
through its Disarmament Subcommittee, for constant 
and notable progress. Many constructive suggestions 
have been made, especially, if | may be allowed to say 
so, by the French delegation. The head of the French 
Government, like the other three heads of Government 
who met in Geneva, paid well-deserved homage to the 
Subcommittee, in which I am anxious to join. This ques- 
tion will also be raised in Geneva by the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. They will have to consider the plans 
presented by the heads of Government, as well as the 
results of the work of the Subcommittee. All the Gov- 
ernments are profoundly convinced of the necessity of 





averting the terrifying threat of nuclear warfare which 
hangs over civilization 

The Soviet Union, in its note of May 10, recognized 
that the implementation of a disarmament program 
would presuppose the re-establishment of mutual con- 
fidence between states. That is also the argument of 
the Western Powers. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union and the United States 
have drawn attention to the special problems raised by 
organizing the control of atomic energy. France had, 
in fact, given repeated warnings on this subject for 
three years. 

The Soviet Union fears that international control 
would be powerless to prevent the manufacture, hence 
the use, of atomic and hydrogen weapons. The note 
of May 10 draws the following conclusion from this 
fact: “As long as a climate of confidence is not created 
between states, any agreement on the establishment of 
international control would have no effect but to relax 
the vigilance of the peoples.” We would thus risk be- 
ing caught in a vicious circle, the setting up of controls 
being dependent on the re-establishment of confidence, 
and confidence evidently being subordinated to control. 

We cannot resolve this contradiction except by en- 
tering upon a first stage, as soon as possible, while, at 
the same time, setting the objectives to be attained. 

In this first stage, we could make sure—by means of 
aerial inspection as proposed by President Eisenhower, 
by the presence of territorial control posts at certain 
strategic points, according to the suggestion of Marshal 
Bulganin, and by an inspection system such as the one 
presented by Sir Anthony Eden—that no power is pre- 
paring a surprise attack. This group of provisions 
would be happily supplemented by the system of finan- 
cial controls envisaged by Mr. Edgar Faure. The 
French proposals have indeed the essential merit of 
initiating a reduction of military expenditures and of 
approaching the problem of disarmament with particu- 
larly constructive considerations; they would constitute 
a motive force for general disarmament and they would 
at the same time make possible a gradual raising of 
the standard of living of vast underdeveloped regions. 

France is profoundly convinced of the necessity of 
lessening the division of the world by bringing the two 
halves of Europe closer together on the economic as 
well as on the cultural level. We are happy to note the 
efforts recently made in this direction by the Soviet 
Union and wholeheartedly believe that it is to our 
mutual advantage to know each other better. 

I note the highly valuable example set by the Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy held in Geneva last August. We must con- 
gratulate our distinguished and active Secretary-Gen- 


eral, Mr. Hammarskjold, on the manner in which he 
took charge of the organization of this Conference 
The Conference will go down in history as an aston- 
ishing effort of peaceful determination. The communi- 
cations exchanged and the reports on the practical 
achievements have already shown how the weapon of 
fear can become the instrument of prosperity. Vast 
prospects have opened up for the economy of the 
future. The economic map of the world may well have 
to be completely remade. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries, lacking in power resources, may henceforth rea- 
sonably entertain the hope of passing from want to 
prosperity, at the very pace of modern scientific ad- 
vance. Within the framework of these countries’ eco- 
nomic development the United Nations must encourage 
the acquisition of new sources of power. We hope that 
the current negotiations on the atomic energy agency, 
whose role will be specifically to ensure this acquisi- 
tion, will soon be brought to a successful conclusion. 
Thus, will be offered to the United Nations, in the 
years to come, a new field of action with incalculable 


scope. 
Admission of New Members 


The admission of new members is one of the most 
engrossing questions for the future of our institution. 
France hopes that a sounder understanding of interna- 
tional cooperation will enable us to make progress this 
year and to admit into the United Nations countries 
that have been kept out unfairly, among the first of 
which is Italy. 

The admission of new members must not be subor- 
dinated to a revision of the Charter. The Charter con- 
stitutes an adequate instrument if the nations which it 
groups are determined to seek an understanding and 
if they abstain from intervening for their own particu- 
lar purposes, in problems which do not concern them 
If this determination exists, the questions will be solved 
without any need of changing the instrument. If it is 
lacking, the questions will remain unanswered, even if 
the instrument is perfected. It seems wise to await a 
more auspicious climate before undertaking the desir- 
able reforms. 

France, as a result of a role assigned to her by geog- 
raphy and history, finds itself at the very heart of the 
great debate which divides the world. In view of the 
particularly heavy responsibilities which it must assume, 
it is resolved, more than any other country perhaps, to 
arrive as fast as possible at constructive and lasting 
solutions. France will do all that lies within its power 
to enable humanity to regain a feeling for the great 
collective tasks awaiting it in a reconciled world, 








UNITED KINGDOM— 


‘im ANTHONY EpeNn, Mr. Macmillan said, had, in his 
\ first address to the General Assembly after his re 
turn to office in 1951, drawn a broad but depressing 
picture by saying that, since the foundation of the 
United Nations at San Francisco, the world had made 
no notable progress toward unity, toleration and en 
during peace. Sir Anthony had gone on to say that he 
thought the first approach to the apparent stagnation 
was to deal with limited and definite problems one by 
one, to try to reach a practical solution of first one 
and then another of the threatening conditions and 
difficulties in this or that part of the world 

That approach has not been unsuccessful. East or 
west, there has obviously been an improvement. Both 
in Korea and in Indochina fighting has stopped. Even 
in the problems surrounding China and the narrow 
seas, there has been a marked relaxation of tension 
In the west, the complete deadlock over the Austrian 

Treaty has been happily resolved. The problem of 
lrieste has been settled by mutual agreement. In West- 
ern Germany, a new and free democratic state has 
entered into its manhood and become a free partner 
of the countries of Western Europe In the Middle 
East, some of the baffling difficulties which faced the 
British Government four years ago have been over 
come. A new treaty has been negotiated between 
Britain and Egypt, to the mutual satisfaction of both 
The question of Persian oil has been resolved by a 
fair and honorable agreement equally beneficial to both 
parties 

And if there are still some outstanding problems of 
this character, one would hope to reach their solution 
by the same combination of patience and _ skillful 


diplomacy 


The question of Cyprus, for example, in 


HAROLD MACMILLAN: 


tractable as it may seem today, is no more dangerous 
and difficult than many questions which have been 
settled. The British Government will press forward, 
calmly but firmly, with constitutional development in 
Cyprus and, although solely responsible, will continue 
the search for common ground with Greece and Turkey. 

Important though these problems are, the overriding 
issue of the times is the great gulf which unhappily 
divides the world. However, the United Nations is not 
wholly taken up with problems of strife and conflict 
There is a more attractive side of its work, and per- 
haps a more productive one—that is, not merely to 
concentrate on how to avoid war, but to give attention 
to the question of how to make peace more fruitful 

Since the Assembly last met, there have been en- 
couraging developments toward international coopera- 
tion on atomic energy. The international conference 
of scientists held last August in Geneva was an out- 
standing success, a per peg step toward the estab- 
lishment of a new spirif of cooperation among the 
pioneers of atomic science everywhere. 

At the same time, work on the international atomic 
energy agency has also gone forward satisfactorily. The 
United Kingdom will continue to give the agency its 
full support. Work in this field has had a by-product 
of a rather remarkable kind. Many of what were re- 
garded as closely guarded secrets were in fact found 
to be common knowledge to all competent scientists 
This has done much to dissipate the atmosphere of 
secrecy and suspicion which has hitherto veiled the 
unfolding of the most important discovery of our time. 

All this brings into startling relief the great paradox 
of the age. Wrongly used, atomic power may destroy 
the world; rightly used, it may open a new age of un 
dreamed of prosperity 





On other fronts also the United Nations has had a 
good year. The commemorative meeting at San Fran- 
cisco showed that there is a widespread and genuine 
desire to make the United Nations work as it should 
work. 

At the ninth session of the Assembly, the Secretary- 
General was asked to seek the release of the United 
Nations airmen. It was with a sense of profound grati- 
tude and relief that it was learned that his labors had 
been rewarded. Tribute is due also to the helpful 
efforts of the Indian Government. 

Through the tireless and courageous efforts of Gen- 
eral Burns, backed by the Secretary-General and the 
Security Council, the United Nations has continued, 
despite serious incidents, to restore and maintain peace 
on the borders of Israel. It is clearly the duty of the 
United Nations to moderate and allay the animosities 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. In this difficult 
issue the duty of men of goodwill is to try to develop 
the necessary confidence on both sides for an ultimate 
settlement. A heavy responsibility will lie on any coun- 
try which introduces a new or disturbing factor into 
this delicate situation. 

Meanwhile, the economic and social work of the 
United Nations has made steady progress. No veto 
could stop this; no policy of non-participation could 
hold it up; no suspicion or conflict could delay it. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment has become an established institution in the 
financial centres of the world with growing authority. 

The new International Finance Corporation will now 
supplement its work. 

The United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program, only in its infancy four years ago, is an out- 
standing example of international cooperation for giv- 
ing valuable technical help to those countries which 
need it most. 

Perhaps the part of United Nations work which most 
strikes the imagination of ordinary homes is that of 
the Children’s Fund. This brings its beneficent and 
humane assistance wherever children are in need or 
suffer, in all the four quarters of the globe. 

Nor should be forgotten the continued efforts of the 
United Nations on behalf of refugees wherever they 
may be. This is a great humanitarian appeal to which 
the United Nations has always responded. 

Then there are the International Labor Organization, 
the World Health Organization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The 
British Government is glad that these bodies have now 
been joined by the Soviet Union. 


Charter Review 


There are also some internal questions regarding the 
structure and organization of the United Nations, the 
first of which is the Charter. Whether to hold a Charter 
review has to be considered this year. The Assembly 
no doubt will think it wise that at some appropriate 
time the Charter should be reviewed in the light of the 
experience gained 


This must be done in a spirit of harmony and, if 
possible, in a time of calm. Otherwise it may generate 
discord rather than agreement on any improvements 
which may be needed. It may be that the time has not 
yet come to review the Charter, yet really no improve- 
ment in the Charter is required, however useful that 
may be, to enable the United Nations to play its full 
part 

Then, as Mr. Dulles suggested, another effort must 
be made to broaden the Membership of the United 
Nations. For too long now many nations, great and 
small, have been excluded, nations whose right to 
Membership no one can seriously challenge. Never- 
theless, these have become the victims of the promo- 
tion of less substantial claims. Nor is it right that the 
question of Membership should be treated as one of 
the pawns in the great diplomatic game. 


Representation of China 


Regarding the question of the representation of 
China, the British Government's position has already 
been made clear to the Assembly. The time has not 
yet come to take up this problem. Nevertheless it must 
be settled before fully peaceful relations can be estab- 
lished in the Far East. But, as so often in human 
affairs, it is not only the question of what ought to be 
done but of when it ought to be done. 

There has been no more marked feature of the post- 
war world than the emergence of the countries of Asia 
into full nationhood. Happily, in no part of the world 
are new ideas of democratic institutions developing 
more rapidly. The difficulties and stresses are signs 
not of decay but of a new vigor. 

No peoples have a greater desire for or a greater 
interest in peace, for peace is the essential condition 
of their progress. In the long association between Britain 
and many countries of Asia it has always been the 
British purpose to foster their development and to 
promote their freedom. The honorable performance 
of this task has begun to win wide recognition. As the 
Australian Foreign Minister said, the Commonwealth 
is indeed a striking example of peaceful and fruitful co- 
operation between peoples of different race, tradition 
and creed 

Humble people all over the world are looking with 
hope to the third Geneva conference. The Foreign 
Ministers of the four powers who will assemble there, 
however, realize that it would be wrong to expect spec- 
tacular results. A gradual growth of understanding of 
each other's point of view must be hoped for, and, 
with that understanding, a reaching of practical agree- 
ments in which the new spirit can be embodied. 

It is not at all difficult to make agreements if both 
sides want to make them. The difficulty is not in writ- 
ing the terms of these agreements, but in getting both 
sides to mean the same thing. Indeed, one of the main 
and besetting troubles of the postwar world is that the 
same thing is not meant even by the same words. What 
is gained by close and intimate meeting is that all may 
perhaps begin to speak the same language. 





The directive given to the Foreign Ministers covers 
three points. 

The first is the reunification of Germany within the 
framework of European security. 

Progress on this vital issue depends really on the 
answer to a very simple question: “Why does the So- 
viet Government object to the reestablishment of a 
reunited Germany under a system of free elections?” 

If the only difficulty is the Soviet Union's determina- 
tion that never again should its soil be defiled by an 
invader, the Western Powers can produce a plan which 
the whole world will regard as giving the U.S.S.R. full 
protection against any threat which might come from 
a reunited Germany, which has chosen, as well it may 
do, to become a member of NATO 

This really is the purpose of the various security 
proposals under consideration. This is the purpose too 
of Prime Minister Eden’s additional proposal to 
strengthen any pact by thinning out the military dis- 
positions. If these proposals are insufficient, then an 
opportunity of considering amendments or additions 
would be welcome. If, in one form or another, the 
Soviet Government is able to accept this system of 
security, then the Gordian knot will have been cut and 
the Geneva spirit will have been proved to be some- 
thing real indeed. 

If agreement can only be reached on this first point, 
how different will be the prospect of approaching the 
second, the problem of disarmament. In this field very 
substantial progress was made under the aegis cf the 
United Nations since last year. 

Ihe work which has been carried on by the Sub- 
committee of the Disarmament Commission has brought 
a new and realistic approach to what has formerly been 
largely an academic or even a propaganda exercise. 

In June 1954 the Anglo-French plan was put for- 
ward and universally accepted by world public opinion 
as a valuable contribution. After only a year’s thought, 
the Soviet Government advanced proposals which re 
produced many of its features 

The casual reader of Mr. Molotov’s draft resolution, 
which he introduced at the end of a most moderate 
and balanced speech, would have thought that the So 
viet proposals of May 10 and July 21 represented some 
novel and revolutionary initiative. 

However, it is satisfactory to feel that in this, as in 
so many other matters, they are now following in the 
footsteps of the bourgeois states. Mr. Molotov’s speech 
in language and presentation, was certainly in tune 
with the new decorum consistent with the Geneva 
spirit, but there was one statement to which exception 


must be taken in justice to the Western powers. He 
argued that, now that the Soviet Union had accepted 
the maximum level of armed forces proposed by Great 
Britain, France and the United States, the Western 
countries no longer had a case for objecting to the 
immediate banning of atomic weapons. 

This really begs the whole question. The Soviet 
Government’s own statement of May 10 warned that 
“there are possibilities beyond the reach of interna 
tional control for evading this control and for organiz 
ing the clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons, even if there is a formal agreement on 
international controls.” It is that problem indeed that 
must somehow be solved if the progress is to be made 
for which the whole world longs. 

Meanwhile, some comfort can be taken in the strange 
paradox that by the development of these terrible 
weapons some degree of security has been reached, 
since everyone now knows that in nuclear war there 
can be no victor. 


East-West Contacts 


rhe third point in the Geneva directive instructs the 
Foreign Ministers to find means of increasing contacts 
between East and West. Here is a field in which surely 
it should not be difficult to make progress. 

The more the people on one side get to know those 
on the other, the better it will be. Use should be made 
of every possible means—travel, trade and the inter- 
change of ideas. 

At any rate, those who are really confident that their 
philosophy is the right one should not be alarmed at 
exposing it to the maximum amount of criticism and 
knowledge. In the long history of human thought, cen- 
sorship has never been as effective a protection against 
false doctrine as sound argument. 

Peace is not a passive state to be enjoyed. It is 
something that must be won by patience and persever- 
ance. It cannot be imposed by one nation or group 
of nations upon another. It must be sought sincerely. 

During the search, nothing must be done or allowed 
to be done in any part of the world which tends to 
increase instead of to reduce the existing tensions. Nor 
must this supreme question be treated as a subject for 
pique or jealousy 

All the organs and institutions of the world, regional 
or universal, must be brought into play. The work of 
the United Nations and the work on which the four 
great powers are now setting their hands must be 
thought of not as rival but as complementary. 








BRAZIL— 


CYRO de FREITAS-VALLE: 


Nhe world will never regain its balance unless the se- 

curity of Europe is assured, said Mr. de Freitas 
Valle. This leads inevitably to the problem of German 
unification. The continuance of the present division of 
Germany is detrimental to the much desired political 
and economic stabilization of Europe. Unification, 
coupled with a comprehensive world disarmament pro- 
gram embracing the great powers, could only discourage 
any aggressive spirit that still may linger in Germany. 

With waning international tensions, controversies 
which beset relations between peoples and nations may 
be discerned more clearly—that is, colonial questions. 
Almost all the American nations achieved their inde- 
pendence through insurrection, and derive pride and 
strength from their valiant struggles and feats of arms. 
Their sympathies flow to those who are demanding 
independence. This sentiment, however, springs from 
the heart and should not overcast the mind. In the 
words of Napoleon: “Le coeur d’un homme d’Etat doit 
étre dans sa téte.” Thus, it would appear that the role 
of the United Nations is to avoid premature actions 
which once adopted may one day be sorrowfully re- 
gretted. Real independence is the fruit of the natural 
growth of political institutions, founded on a sound 
economic and social structure. Let the people mature 
and their institutions develop fully. Then independence 
will be a blessing; otherwise, it will be just a dangerous 
illusion 

A vital problem for the United Nations concerns the 
admission of new members. The deadlock, that might 
have been broken long ago, deprives the Organization 
of that universality which should be one of its char- 
acteristics if Article 4 of the Charter is to be properly 
observed. If the new spirit of understanding and mutual 
concessions could be made to prevail over all the mem- 
bers of the Security Council, many states would be 


recommended for admission. 


Brazil suggested in San Francisco in 1945 that the 
Charter might be reviewed automatically every five years 
and that no veto should apply. Although not carried at 
the time, this proposal was to a certain extent met by 
Article 109, which directed the General Assembly to 
consider, ten years thereafter, whether a conference for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter was desirable. The 
international scene today does not warrant much hope 
for enough support to approve the text that might arise 
out of that revision. This applies not only to its adop- 
tion in terms of votes, but also to the more protracted 
process of ratification. This being the case, while ac- 
knowledging the desirability of reviewing the Charter, 
Brazil believes it would be wiser to take now a deci- 


sion in favor of holding that conference, referring to 
the next session of the Assembly the task of setting a 
definite date for it. 


There is need for a greater effort to correct the tre- 
mendous disparity in economic levels amongst the vari- 
ous regions of the world. We cannot ask, of course, that 
all countries be equally wealthy. But countries like 
Brazil, whose main source of income stems from the 
production of basic commodities, are affected not only 
by fluctuations of supply and demand, but also by the 
rising production of similar goods in colonial territories, 
the output whereof has been increasing partially by 
virtue of financial aid granted for the benefit of the 
colonial powers themselves. 

Brazil has decided to receive those prisoners of the 
Korean war still under the custody of the Indian au- 
thorities, subject to the fulfilment of minimum immi 
gration requirements and their willingness to live 
among our people 


COSTA RICA— 


THE REV. BENJAMIN NUNEZ: 


T= session is important because of the atmosphere 

in which its debates are to be conducted — an 
atmosphere of growing anxiety but also one of mutual 
trust and firm hope. 


Because of this atmosphere of hope it was possible 
for people to meet at Bandung, at San Francisco, and 
twice at Geneva. The African and Asian peoples which 
met at Bandung thus affirmed their presence on the 
stage of history, not as simple spectators but as actors 
exercising a firm will to give their inhabitants a worthy 
life in the economic, social and political spheres, There 
were many interpretations put upon the Bandung Con 
ference. It reminded Latin America of the dream of 
Bolivar, who gathered the recently freed peoples of 
Latin America at the Congress of Panama so as to 
determine their destiny and lay down their responsi- 
bilities. We hope Bandung will not only be a symbol 
of historic emergency but will lead on to infinitely fine 
goals. Bandung backed up the United Nations in spite 
of the fact that many of the countries meeting there 
are not Members. The door must be opened to these 
people which have as yet been kept out. 

When, only a few months ago, the representatives 
of seventy-cight nations met at Geneva to plan the 
possibilities of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, we 
could well say that men, accepting the challenge of 
heaven, were humbly attempting to imitate angels. They 
were attempting to use that great and frightful power 
for the benefit of mankind. The International Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy opened 
up the true atomic era, not an era of death but rather 
one of life. Small countries such as my own owe a 
debt of gratitude to the powerful nations who are the 
masters of atomic energy, because these countries have 
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Reverend Benjamin Nunez (left), of 
Costa Rica, and Dr. Miguel 

Rafael lt rquia, of El Salvador, 
both permanent representatives to 
the United Nations and 

Chairmen of their delegations 

to the General Assembly) 


decided to reveal those secrets to smaller countries and 
allow the smaller countries to improve their health and 
to multiply their bread 


Ihe United Nations has been right to admit a 
partners the regional organizations gathered under the 
United Nations because of the common problems fac 
ing the people of particular regions, Among these the 
Organization of American States is outstanding. The 
peoples of this hemisphere have entrusted this organi 
zation with the achievement of the goals laid down in 
the Charter. The members have been called upon to 
strengthen democracy and to achieve high standard: 
of living and of culture. Twice this year the Organiza 
tion of American States has shown that it is able to 
act rapidly and effectively in the defense of justice 
where justice was assailed. Acting always within the 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations and the 
objectives of the Organization of American States, the 
Central American countries have proceeded to set up 
their system of close cooperation, thus bringing into 
life the Organization of Central American States 

The United Nations, by means of its Technical As 
sistance Program, has paid special attention to the 
economic integration of Central America. We hope 
that the action of the Central American Organization 
together with the contribution of other countries of the 
world through technical assistance, will assure a better 
life for the inhabitants of that region 

Now that it has concluded its first ten years, the 
United Nations can draw a balance of its achievements 
It should also review the Charter so that the changes 
and modifications which experience has shown to be 
necessary can be introduced 


But what is important now is not only a revision of 
the statutes but also a revision of our minds. We must 
bring the name of God into the Charter of the United 
Nations. On one of the walls facing the United Nations, 
visitors can read the following biblical quotation 


They shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Let this aspiration shine before our eyes during this 
tenth session of the General Assembly 


EGY PT— 
DR. MAHMOUD FAWZI: 


| R. FAWZI considered that foremost among the 
sources of the world’s troubles today is “the un 


holy trinity”: diehard colonialism, contempt for human 
rights and the dangerous rivalry between the two big 
blocs one centred around Moscow and the other 


around Washington 


We do not wish to see another partition of the world 
between two or more powers, nor a new twentieth 
century edition of the nineteenth-century partition of 
Africa among several big powers; nor do we wish to 
see any more of those scandalous wartime deals in 
which the pawns were entire peoples and countries 
Yet, we do not cherish the sight of much of the world 
already being dragged into one or the other of the two 
blocs, each of which is feverishly busy trying to draw 
into its orbit the countries which remain uninvolved in 
the struggle. Parallel to this and—wittingly or un 
conspiring with it is diehard colonialism, 
which does not want to be aware that its time has 
passed and that it must either get out or be kicked out 


wittingly 


Unfortunately, since wisdom does not always prevail, 
strife, bitterness and hatred often get the better of 
cooperation, harmony and love between the many 
millions of human beings involved. By contrast, it is 
fortunate that the history of our-times records several 





great and wise decisions in this regard—most notably 
those relating to India, Pakistan, Egypt, Indonesia and 
the former Italian Colonies. Egypt trusts that similar 
decisions will soon be taken regarding the non-self 
governing countries in North Africa, whose people 
cannot forget the countless promises made to them 
during and after the war and must not be denied their 
natural right to self-determination and independence. 
In this connection France has been giving some signs 
of its awareness of modern times. It is good that France 
is moving forward; it is bad that France is moving so 


slowly. 


In dealing with human rights and self-determination, 
the Asian-African Conference expressed itself in the 
following terms: “The Asian-African Conference de- 
clared its full support of the fundamental principles of 
human rights as set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations and took note of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations. The Conference declared 
its full support of the principle of self-determination 
of peoples and nations, as set forth in the Charter of 
the United Nations and took note of the United Nations 
resolutions on the rights of peoples and nations to self- 
determination, which is a prerequisite of the full enjoy- 
ment of all fundamental human rights.” 

This sacred right of peoples and nations to self 
determination was fully noted by Egypt when it con 
cluded the Agreement on the Sudan, in which it ex 
pressed its firm belief in the right of the Sudanese 
people to self-determination and the effective exercise 
thereof at the proper time .nd with the necessary safe- 
guards. 

Egypt is doing everything it can to ensure for the 
Sudanese people, in pursuance of the Agreement, the 
proper atmosphere for expressing their wishes in full 
freedom. It will not tolerate any interference with this 
freedom of expression 

In speaking of self-determination and of human 
rights, one thinks of the Arab people of Palestine 
The Bandung Conference with the same unanimity, 
the same deep conviction and the same straight-for- 
wardness with which it expressed itself on all other 


questions relating to the freedoms and the dignity of 
men, declared its support of the rights of the Arab 


people of Palestine 


If our generation is not to be stamped with ever 
lasting shame, the Arabs of Palestine must live again 
in dignity and in the enjoyment of human rights, No 
amount of clever and deceptive eloquence, no process 
of mental prestidigitation, no acrobatics of argumenta 
tion, no manoeuvres, no temptations and no threats 
can hide the stark reality about Palestine, or deflect 
Egypt from its resolve to see that justice be done by 
its lawful people. We merely want that the Arab people 
of Palestine be given their rights. No more; but no less 


The shutting of the door of the United Nations in 
the face of twenty-one applicants, all of whom are 
worthy of membership, is regrettable and has obviously 
nothing to do with the stipulations and the spirit of the 
Charter, but has everything to do with the manocuver 
ing for position. Egypt particularly regrets the denial of 
membership to its sister Arab states—Jordan and Libya 
We earnestly hope that soon not only these states but 
all other worthy applicants will be admitted and allowed 
scope for making the great contributions they will un 
doubtedly be able to make and which are direly needed 
for the work and the revitalizing of this Organization 


It will be a festive day indeed when, in connection 
with such vital matters as Membership, control of 
armaments and the agreements on forces to be put at 
the disposal of the United Nations, the stipulations of 
the Charter are put into force. It will be an equally 
festive day when nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
will be prohibited and the new and great sources of 
energy exclusively used for peaceful purposes, when 
the bulk of weapons of mass destruction will effectively 
be brought under control, and when cooperation in 
the economic and cultural fields will be better guided 
and more intensified 


All this would be more on the positive and construc 


tive side of international life, more like the Charter 
of the United Nations, than running after amendments 
and embellishments. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 


DR. VIRGILIO DIAZ-ORDONEZ: 


N° item requires such urgent attention, said Dr 
i Diaz-Ordofez, as that of reviewing the Charter, It 
is of the greatest importance to the world and to the 
very existence of the United Nations. The words “re 
vision of the Charter” give rise to an allergic reaction 
in certain sectors, 


In the last five years the United Nations has done a 
great deal of work and has had some successes. None 
theless, with regard to the rational, scientific and fair 
revision of its Charter, it has been anchored back in 
1945, whereas the waters of time have flowed on 
throughout a decade. To postpone a problem is not to 
solve it. The Charter requires and demands that it be 
brought up-to-date and made more equitable. 


Before and after the establishment of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations, regional groups were 
formed for geographical and political reasons, and they 
have attempted to promote their own interests as well 
as to work for the success of great general interests. To 
this end, in America, Bolivar attempted to bring into 
existence a league of Hispano-American countries. This 
reached a culmination in the signing of the Treaty in 
Panama on July 15, 1826 by the representatives of 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru and Central America. As a 
result of that first great action by Bolivar, some ten 
international American conferences were held in Wash- 
ington, Mexico, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago 
de Chile, Havana, Montevideo, Lima, Bogota and 
Caracas, These have given shape to the unity of politi 
cal thought throughout the continent and have based it 
firmly on peaceful solidarity and the principle of non- 
intervention. 

If we compare what is happening in America with 
what has happened in the world sphere, we reach these 
conclusions: first, the League of Nations was formed 
for and by the group of victorious nations in the First 
World War; and secondly, the United Nations was also 
formed for and by the group of victorious nations in 
the Second World War. Both international. institutions 
came into existence as improvised groups of victors 
and they expressly excluded the vanquished and even 
the neutral countries which were persona non grata, so 
to speak, They did not have conditions of stability which 
would allow them to be true world organizations 

Phe United Nations must really unite in a firm deter 
mination to review its Charter and bring it up-to-date 
It must not continue to impose the practice of discrimi- 
natory procedures under which there are nations con 
demned to exile and prevented from being heard here 
in the forum where the destiny of the world is being 
decided. Many things are not in step with the times 
There are divisions between the great and small powers, 


permanent and non-permanent members and those au- 
thoritative Councils—"“authoritarian Councils” I might 
even call them—where the veto prevails. If the great 
wars of this century have been waged for the salvation 
of democracy, what is the United Nations doing for the 
principle of the will of the majority? Can we really claim 
that the minority should continue to impose its will 
upon the whole of the Organization? 

The Dominican Republic proposes the establishment 
of an ad hoc committee to undertake a quiet study of 
the question of reviewing the Charter, a study which 
would, without doubt, result in the convening of a gen- 
eral conference, the necessity for which was foreseen 
ten years ago in Article 109. The Dominican Republic, 
which has always fulfilled its duties to the United Na- 
tions, offers its unselfish assistance in that great under- 
taking. 


ECUADOR — 


JOSE VICENTE TRUJILLO: 


yb peremptory need to have the United Nations 

Organization based on the principle of universality, 
was stressed by Mr. Trujillo who said, speaking of the 
agenda item relating to the admission of new members, 
“It is inadmissable that only sixty states should be 
members of this Organization while others, and a large 
number of them, remain outside its structure, deprived 
of their rights and unable to cooperate directly in the 
complicated functions and the many obligations which 
derive from the Charter.” 

If the United Nations aspires to converting itself into 
an authentic society of States, we must forget this in- 
flexible policy which has excluded states that are ob- 
jects of legitimate pride to our culture, such as Spain, 
Italy and Portugal 

This exclusion forms an obstacle to the efficient work 
of the United Nations and is an unjust discrimination 
against peoples who have as much right as we to par- 
ticipate in the joint efforts of the States of the world to 
build a world society. 

Eighteen of the twenty-one states who have applied 
for admission and have not yet been accepted by the 
United Nations, are already in the family of nations 
by reason of their membership of Specialized Agencies, 
and Ecuador appealed to the Security Council to make 
every effort once again to find a formula which will 
permit the General Assembly to adopt a resolution 
admitting the applicant countries. This would remove 
one of the most serious elements which have intensified 
the cold war and discredited the Organization. 

The most sensible solution, most in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter, would be to allow the 
applicant states to demonstrate to the Organization the 
sincerity of their desire for peace, and to allow the 
General Assembly to take the final decision on ad- 
mission 





In the economic field, every country should ensure 
by its own efforts the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of which it is capable, but it is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult for the insufficiently developed countries, with 
their meagre resources, to keep in line with the develop- 
ment of those states which are in the lead in material 
progress 

It is therefore necessary to put into practice inter- 
national cooperation in the economic field in a more 
effective way than has been the case so far, since 
political instability will become more and more serious 
if the disparity of income between the members of the 
same international community continues to grow. 
Present credit institutions need to complement their 
activities with others acting in fields forbidden to them 
The true purpose of the United Nations should be to 
bring about a higher standard of living for all peoples 
and to ensure that the shameful differences between 
industrialized peoples and peoples devoted to the pro- 
duction of primary products, between rich peoples and 
poor peoples, should disappear 

Private capital cannot and should not be sacrificed 
for the benefit of peoples demanding the investment of 
capital in sufficient quantity for their normal develop- 
ment. It is public capital—state funds, government 
funds—which must carry out this task, this new 
international task through the United Nations. Con- 
sequently the International Bank and the private credit 
institutions need to be supplemented by a United Na- 
tions fund devoted exclusively to this task 

All the countries of Latin America need the crea 
tion of this special fund and they expect from this 
Assembly that it will be sufficiently generous to approve 
the draft resolution submitted by the Economic and 
Social Council on this question 


NEW ZEALAND— 


T. L. MACDONALD: 


¥ ben experience of New Zealand during two years 

as a member of the Security Council, said Mr. 
Macdonald, had taught it the difficulties under which 
that Council operates. New Zealand had hoped that 
it would be more flexible, less used as a forum for the 


public statement of known and unchanging positions 

No world organization can function adequately un- 
less there is a basis for cooperation among its largest 
and most powerful Member states. This fact was rec 
ognized by the special position accorded the great 
powers in the United Nations Charter. The interests 
of the United Nations will be well served if the great 
powers can agree more readily about the spirit and the 
intention of the Charter, It would then be easier for 
the Security Council to come to a common view and 
to exert a united authority. But rigidity has not been 
a characteristic of the great powers alone and, in 
recent months, unanimity among the Permanent Mem 


bers has made possible useful and constructive deci 
sions on the Palestine question. 

Responsibility for maintaining and increasing the 
authority and usefulness of the Council is one which 
other Members of the United Nations share with the 
great powers. It does not take long for an international 
body to acquire fixed habits extremely difficult to 
change. Such a change is necessary, however, if the 
Security Council is to function effectively as a centre 
where genuine negotiation can take place. New Zealand 
hopes that the Council will allow itself a greater degree 
of flexibility and will not feel bound to continue routines 
developed in the years of the “cold war.” 

The United Nations is enriched by regional coopera 
tion as exemplified by the Colombo Plan, This scheme 
of economic development and technical assistance has 
strengthened our ties of friendship and understanding 
with the countries of Asia. The year has been one of 
comparative tranquillity in those Southeast Asian coun 
tries which border the Pacific, and New Zealand hopes 
that this comparative peace is yet another symptom of 
genuine relaxation of international tension. But New 
Zealand also takes satisfaction in the guarantee afforded 
by the South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty Or 
ganization. In this Organization countries which have 
been exposed to subversive pressures are linked with 
other countries which, like New Zealand, lie outside 
the Asian area. The existence of this Organization 
threatens no one. It is purely defensive. We are con 
fident that it will play its part in preserving the freedom 
and peace of Southeast Asia 

The United Nations is not a world government and 
has no competence to intervene in domestic affairs of 
Member states. Its Member nations meet on a footing 
not merely of equality but of sovereign equality, The 
position might have been otherwise. The United Na- 
tions might have been given authority to revise treaties 
or territorial boundaries. It might have had an un 
limited right to intervene in the domestic affairs of its 
Member states. But it was given none of these powers 

No state willingly submits to interference in its own 
affairs. If there is such interference, it can only bring 
discredit on the United Nations. The Assembly’s real 
effectiveness depends on its moral authority; and this 
must be based upon a reputation for wisdom and fair 
ness. New Zealand believes that, if the Assembly con- 
centrates on that goal, it will be troubled less often by 
the problem of competence 

A broader test than that of competence is whether 
or not Assembly discussion is likely to serve the real 
interests of the people vitally concerned. It is not the 
Assembly's policy to accept automatically every topic 
proposed for debate. There are occasions when a de 
bate far from improving a situation can delay settle 
ment, add to unrest or, in the ultimate, provoke vio 
lence. These considerations apply even more strongly 
to cases in which there is legitimate doubt about the 
Assembly's competence. In such cases the Assembly 


hould be extremely careful not to let its procedures 
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be misused, As the Secretary-General has pointed out 
it is not the main task of the United Nations to impose 
its advice on Member states. Its Councils, Commissions 
and other bodies and also the full resources of the 
Secretariat are there to give help when it is wanted 
This session of the General Assembly offers us a 
special opportunity to push forward with the major 
task of making the United Nations a more effective 
Organization. It may be a mistake to suppose that a 
Charter Review Conference held at an early date could 
do much to hasten that goal, “There may be a good 
case for making some amendments to the Charter 
but I think it very doubtful whether we could go to 
such a Conference with any confidence that the amend 


ments would be agreed upon 


AUSTRALIA— 
R. G. CASEY: 


A “GREAT change in the international climate” was 


notable at the Geneva Conference of the heads of 


Governments in July, Mr. Casey declared. The most 
important thing about the Geneva meeting was the 
fact that it was held. In going to Geneva and making 
personal contacts and by thus removing some of the 
animosities and suspicions which have marked inter 
national affairs for so many years, the heads of Gov 
ernments “did us all a great service.” But the baro 
meter is not yet set fair. The Geneva talks did not solve 
any single problem Certainly they were not intended 
to do so; they were meant to afford a way of approach 
to solutions. However, the contacts achieved at Geneva 
were important and significant and give grounds for 
hope that, as a result, a process of practical coopera 
tion in respect of specific matters can be set in train 
directed toward the solution of particular international 
difficulties 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom (left), with Sir Leslie 
Munro, of New Zealand (right), 

and Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary-General. 


The most important single problem is that of Ger- 
many, Europe and so the world cannot be permanently 
stable and at peace while the division of Germany en- 
dures. The tensions inseparable from this division pre- 
clude the confidence without which disarmament is a 
dream. The horror of atomic war is bound up with this 
question of the reunification of the German people more 
than with any other single political question and the 
negotiations on Germany will be an illuminating test of 
the sincerity of the new leadership in the Soviet Gov 
ernment, The power and influence of a great people 
which has shown how it can rise within a decade from 
the dust and rubble of defeat to a position of signifi- 
cance in the world cannot be neutralized. Western 
Germany today, though fully conscious of its rapidly 
growing industrial and political power, is determined 
that its power shall be used for good. The granting of 
the opportunity for the reunification of Germany by 
genuinely free all-German elections is the sort of evi 
dence that practical man will require before the Geneva 
spirit can be considered to have prevailed 

rhe most sinister subject that has occupied the minds 
of men in the last year has been the hydrogen bomb 
and in this connection also it should be possible to put 
the Geneva spirit into practical effect. The prime moves 
toward the control of these fearful weapons must rest 
with the giant powers but all of us must do all we can 
to further the efforts, which are being made under the 
auspices of the United Nations, to regulate them. Aus- 
tralia therefore attaches the greatest importance to the 
work of the Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
committee. The process of finding a means by which 
nuclear weapons may be controlled and at the same 
time, conventional forces reduced, may be difficult and 
take time. The whole thing hinges on confidence, and 
confidence has by no means been restored. Confidence 
will not be restored until integrity has been restored. 
Again there is no substitute for integrity 


Mutual trust, so necessary for the safety of all coun- 





tries, is not only a matter of great political decisions 
but also of human relations. It is to be hoped that fruit- 
ful and lasting contacts will be permitted to develop 
between the so-called Eastern and Western worlds 
contacts not only between experts on such technical 
matters as atomic energy and agriculture and health 
but between ordinary men and women who may freely 
visit each other's countries, seeing what they please and 
talking to whom they please. Until ordinary folk can 
come and go on lawful and innocent pursuits, until first- 
hand knowledge can be gained on both sides of the 
frontier, confidence and security will be unsure. The 
fact that the peoples of communist countries were pre- 
vented from knowing the truth about the rest of the 
world and were isolated from contact with other peo- 
ples constitutes a great potential threat to peace. 

The idea of the peaceful co-existence of countries 
with different economic systems, some organized large- 
ly on the principles of private enterprise and others with 
a varying degree of governmental planning and control 
offered no difficulty, provided that co-existence was 
accepted by both parties as a political and social prin- 
ciple as well as an economic one. Co-existence must 
mean that no country shall attempt by force of arms to 
But beyond that and per 


haps of even greater importance in the circumstances of 


harass or subdue another 


today, co-existence must mean that no country shall 
attempt politically or otherwise, to undermine the 
allegiance of the people of another country from its 
Government. For the noncommunist or democratic side, 
these considerations present no difficulty. They exist 
already. But on the other side, the communist side, the 
cessation of efforts to bring about internal dissension or 
subversion in other countries requires high policy deci 
sions in both Moscow and Peking 

Ihe state of ignorance which the peoples of com 
munist countries are kept regarding the state of affairs 
in the principal democratic countries and the fantastic 
picture of life in these countries which is accepted by 
even intelligent and educated communists is a matter 
of concern. When hundreds of millions of people think 
ill and wrongly of their neighbors there is always the 
risk of their being led into dangerous adventures that 
could set off a great explosion. A confident peace can 
only be built on understanding and tolerance among 
nations, especially among neighbors. Suspicion, and still 
more suspicion deliberately nurtured by governments 
is corrosive of anything that can be properly called co 
existence 

Australia was interested in participating in activities 
devoted to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. It pos- 
sessed considerable resources of raw materials of radio- 
active substances and like many of her neighbors is 
much in need of sources of cheap power for the pur- 
poses of development. It was to be hoped that the whole 
emphasis of discussion and thought regarding the atom 
might soon be changed from the destructive to the 
constructive. 

On the question of the admission of new Members 
to the United Nations, universality of membership was 


the Australian objective. There are a number of coun- 
tries on the waiting list which could undoubtedly make 
an effective contribution to the work of the United Na- 
tions and which -have already given evidence of their 
acceptance of the principles for which the United Na- 
tions stands. An example was the place Japan was 
taking in the work of specialized agencies and in the 
new international system. 


With regard to the many suggestions for amending 
the Charter, Australia felt that the shortcomings of the 
United Nations in the past ten years came not so much 
from the constitution and the text of the Charter as 
from fundamental disagreements of Members, par 
ticularly the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. These differences of national interest could not be 
amended by changes in the Charter, and there was 
some danger in holding a conference to review the 
Charter at such an early date. 


The solution to the problem of allocating aid to 
underdeveloped countries cannot be found merely by 
providing financial contributions even if sufficient funds 
were available to do this on a much larger scale than 
now is possible. Much more important than the mere 
injection of capital from outside into underdeveloped 
economies is the capacity and determination of the 
recipient countries themselves to mobilize available 
local resources and to develop an administrative struc 
ture in which modern techniques can be applied to 
raise productivity without damage to the traditional 
structures of their societies. The Colombo plan may be 
regarded as a pilot project for this purpose 


The United Nations itself has made definite progress 
in assisting underdeveloped countries. In the current 
year the United Nations will make available approxi 
mately $30 million for training individuals in under 
developed countries and for providing experts to assist 
their own plans in many fields. It represents a fine 
achievement in international cooperation. There has 
been nothing like it before. Besides contributing to 
this program, Australia has also assisted the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, UNRWA and the organi 
zation of the High Commissioner for Refugees, believ 
ing that activities of this kind provide the United Na 
tions with valuable opportunities to develop the bonds 
of friendship and human cooperation between nations 
Next year, subject to parliamentary approval, the fol 


lowing contributions will be made by, Australia: to 


UNICEF, $556,720 (an increase of twenty per cent over 


last year’s contribution); to UNRWA, $112,000 (fifty 
per cent increase on the previous year ) 

Australia has also under discussion a further sum for 
technical assistance. The total Australian contributions 
to international projects of economic aid, technical as- 
sistance and humanitarian relief during the financial 
year of 1955-56 will amount to $12 million. Australia 
has also agreed to participate in the International 
Finance Corporation which will provide a useful chan- 
nel for the investment of capital in underdeveloped 


countries 





VICTOR A. BELAUNDE: 


Da USSING the change in the equilibrium of the world 


from a balance of power based primarily on a 
political and military idea to a balance maintained by 
the interdependence of countries, Mr. Beladnde said 
this change was proved by the decisive role played by 
the middle-sized or smaller nations of America, Asia 
and Oceania, The old balance was compatible with 
economic rivalries and produced in some cases tem 
porary adjustments of a commercial character, but the 
new balance starts from the effective interdependence 
of the economies of countries and the advisability and 
need to reciprocate and to cooperate in the develop 
ment of the under-industrialized nations and in the rais 
ing of the standards of living of all peoples 

Under the old balance, increases of population and 
economic progress determined certain increases in 
power and changes in the military situation that could 
only be compensated for by a superhuman effort on the 
part of the less favored nations or by readjustment of 
ancient alliances and the setting up of new alliances 
This most unstable situation called for the socalled 


“arms war” with the danger of producing war, but the 
new balance calls for a movement of reduction of arma 
ments to the level required for defence alone. The new 
balance is therefore linked by its essence to disarmament 
or to the limitation of armaments 

The human conscience requires the elimination of 
weapons of mass destruction, This must not be merely 
rhetoric. Effective and tangible limitation must be car 


ried out by means of solemn treaties setting forth the 
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delegates and observers 
gather for plenary meetings. 


judicial obligations to establish international control 
that no system of voting can ever paralyze 

The proposal of President Eisenhower deserves con- 
sideration. An inspection as he proposed is the supreme 
proof of good faith, the decisive instrument to create 
international confidence. Such inspection makes it 
morally and psychologically impossible to carry out 
surprise attacks and it offers a practical basis for future 
agreement on the elimination of nuclear weapons and 
the reduction of conventional weapons 

Everything the United Nations has done in the field 
of technical assistance, protection of children, encour- 
agement of agriculture, the struggle against illness, with 
limited resources in a climate of uncertainty, fear and 
international tension, can be viewed with satisfaction. 
Consider the magnitude of work that might be done 
if into these programs of universal development were 
to be poured the resources of countries that are today 
spending this money on military budgets 

Such tasks as well as the project of the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes would coincide 
with the different ideas expressed by nations. The 
mysterious power that might have wiped out civiliza- 
tion will now become the basis for a new one. The 
setting up of an Atomic Agency as proposed by the 
United States would truly precede the new period of 
human evolution. In the very beginning, when this plan 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy was first submit- 
ted to the Assembly, Peru stated that we would con- 
tribute as far as it was possible for us, to the common 
fund that might be set up 

In the economic and social field, Peru is keeping her 
doors open to economic, financial and technical aid and 
cooperation from other states and other international 
organizations. 


One aspect of economic cooperation very near to the 





hearts of the Latin American nations is the conserva- 
tion of the resources and wealth of the sea, the sea 
which is a magnificent means of communication and 
of commerce for countries with coastlines, It is also a 
source of supply that cannot be overlooked and can- 
not be abandoned to unlimited and thorough exploita- 
tion which might undermine the legitimate rights of 
countries that have the possibility and right to continue 
their physical and biological entity on their coastlines. 
There should be some protective national jurisdictions 


CHILE— 


RUDECINDO ORTEGA: 


be United Nations has worked untiringly during its 

first ten years, stated Mr. Ortega, to fulfil the 
mandate of San Francisco—to seek international peace 
and security and the welfare of people. 

The stage already reached in economic, social and 
cultural activities has shown that the application of the 
principles of the Charter is the most effective procedure 
for maintaining peace 

The differences existing in the modern world, which 
are the origin of the cold war, are not insuperable, as 
has been shown in the last few international meetings. 

Chile feels that the recommendations of the San 
Francisco Conference on the calling of a General Con- 
ference of Member states for the revision of the Charter 
should be affirmed on the basis of the excellent docu- 
mentation prepared by the Secretary-General. 

Numerous changes in the international field since 1945 

the striking contrast between the principles of the 
Charter and the circumstances in which United Nations 
make a reexamination of the 
text of the Charter advisable. However, the time has 


activities have developed 


not yet come to revise the Charter substantially. An 
appropriate date to consider the opinions regarding such 
a proposed revision should be fixed in the light of 
political circumstances so that a conference of this sort 
may put new life into the application of the spirit of the 
Charter. The Member states should go to the confer- 
ence with a desire to cooperate 

The possibility of eliminating the use of the veto in 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, in the 
admission of new Members and in the appointment of 
the Secretary-General should first be studied politically, 
for in these three cases the use of the veto has resulted 
from misinterpretation of the Charter 

The closest possible approximation to the principle 
of universality is essential. It is to be hoped that the 
“Geneva spirit” will become concrete and that those 
states which fulfil the requisites laid down in Article 4 
of the Charter will be admitted as new Members 

lhe first ten years of the United Nations have, among 
other things, brought out the importance of regional 
agreements within the present system of collective se- 
curity. With regard to this, there should be a new atti 


tude to certain concepts of Chapter VIII of the Char- 
ter, so there will be no doubt of the procedure to be 
followed in the case of disputes between states which 
have signed a regional agreement. 

Similarly what was said by Chile's Foreign Minister 
at the recent San Francisco meetings should be stressed 

that the present Economic and Social Council should 
be constituted into two parts, an Economic and Tech- 
nical Assistance Council and a Social and Human 
Rights Council. The Economic and Social Council has 
become an organ of major importance for the small 
countries whose resources and living standards are low. 

The Chilean Government is deeply concerned with 
the need for a critical study of the agencies and pro- 
cedures used to stimulate the economic development of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Such agencies, which sprang up in the postwar period 
for praiseworthy purposes, should profit by the experi- 
ence of ten years and carry out their functions and 
plans in the light of present social and economic con- 
ditions. 

During the last few years important efforts have 
been made to intervene directly or indirectly in the 
economic and financial field with the idea of mobiliz- 
ing international cooperation so far as possible to bring 
about prosperity and improve living standards. At Bret- 
ton Woods, for instance, it was felt that there was a 
world responsibility to create favorable conditions 
which, in the postwar period, would eliminate the fear 
of a depression similar to that of 1930-31. 

The International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development rep- 
resented the imaginative efforts of the planners of that 
time, The main purpose of the Fund was to achieve a 
return to normal monetary conditions, to bring about 
convertibility, to eliminate exchange controls or dis- 
criminatory policies, and to assist free and prosperous 
international trade. 


Thinking Changed 


Ihe efforts of the Bank at the outset were directed 
toward the reconstruction of those areas which had 
been devastated by the war. Subsequently it intervened 
slowly and cautiously in economic development as such. 

But monetary convertibility is not the general rule. 
At best, it is a modest exception. The International 
Monetary Fund could do no more; it could not change 
the economic and financial climate. The International 
Bank has granted important credits for economic de- 
velopment, but could anyone maintain that it has 
resolved that problem? The fault is not that of the 
Bank, or of those who direct it. The size of the problem 
has swamped the Bank's resources, its commercial 
methods and its springs of goodwill 

These two agencies have also helped governments by 
means of technical missions, but it must be recognized 
that economic development and the problems of financ 
ing such development go beyond their bounds, 

From its outset, the United Nations has radically 
changed international economic and financial thinking 
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The-studies and investigations by its relevant depart 
ments and the spectacular work by its regional eco- 
nomic commissions fully justify its existence, if justifica 
tion were needed 

The Economic Commission for Latin America has 
begun a new stage in the common economic processes 
of the countries of America—coming to grips with 
economic and financial facts and suggesting possible 
solutions in the general field 

The United Nations does not set forth doctrines or 
dogmas but restricts itself to presenting facts and to 
outlining the manner in which such facts act upon one 
another and the possible cause and effect relationships 
But the structural problems of world economy cannot 
be met properly unless they are met boldly in the field 
of economic development 


Inter-American Region 

After the Tenth Inter-American Conference at Car 
acas, the first meeting of the Ministers of Economic Af 
fairs of the inter-American region was held in Rio de 
Janeiro in November 1954. The principal topic con 
cerned the problems of economic development of the 
whole region. The meeting concluded that technicians 
should study the possibility of establishing an inter 
American banking system in order to have an agency 
which, on the regional level, would fill the immense gap 
in respect of agencies available. This is in the prepara 
tory stage, although it was not possible to count on 
the support of the United States, economically the most 
important country, A board of Latin American experts 
which worked with the assistance of ECLA, suggested 
that there should be an inter-American fund for the 
development of mining, agriculture and industry. This 
idea was also unsuccessful 

Thus in the Latin American region there is an awarc 
ness that the path of development is slow, that the na 
tional resources required to speed such development 
are scarce, and that international cooperation by exist 
ing agencies is valuable but modest and not in propor 
tion to the size of the task 

At the beginning of this year there was discussion of 
an international finance corporation as a subsidiary of 
the International Bank. It was difficult but not impos 
sible to detach it from the idea of the Economic De 
velopment Fund. Now there will shortly be a new world 
agency to grant credits to private enterprises without 
the guarantee of states, The capital will be $100 mil 
lion, and assistance will go to all geographical regions 
But this does not represent a great step forward 

With technical assistance, both in the expanded pro 
gram and in the special programs, there should be a 
relatively complete picture of the joint efforts made in 
the economic and financial fields. Quite apart from in 
ternational action, the cooperation given by certain 


countries, particularly the United States, has been de 


cidedly influential, but none of the objectives of such 
cooperation has been primarily the economic develop 
ment of underdeveloped areas; nor could this be the 
case in view of the serious political circumstances 

In examining international cooperation during the 


last ten years in economic and financial matters, to- 
gether with the action taken in various regions or coun- 
tries and the generous collaboration of certain nations, 
some general conclusions may be reached. Generally 
speaking, production indices have exceeded prewar 
indices. There has also been genuine progress in regions 
in the course of development. However, as was indi- 
cated by the Secretary-General to the Economic and 
Social Council on July 12: “Although the international 
economic disintegration of the years immediately fol- 
lowing the postwar period has been overcome, eco- 
nomic integration has been attained only to a very 
limited extent.” 

Why? Some feel that the division of the world into 
blocs and the divisions existing in international trade 
are the reasons. However, although the universalization 
of trade might facilitate commercial exchanges, that is 
not really a solution of the basic problem. Quantitative 
changes are not relevant here. What are required 
are qualitative corrections. Thus the Secretary-General 
said: “Unfortunately, the progress made by the indus- 
trial countries has not been in step with the progress 
of the underdeveloped countries, either in stabilization 


of trade or in economic development.” 


International Conscience 


This means that the fundamental problem in the 
economic field is that production, greatly expanded 
by technical progress, is unable to find the necessary 
consumer markets. Rather than a crisis of over-produc- 
tion, there is a constant threat of under-consumption 
Until sure and expanding markets can absorb growing 
world production, there will be pitiless export competi- 
tion and restrictions on trade which, indirectly, permit 
certain governments to subsidize their products in the 
scanty external markets. Until this problem is given 
a priority solution it is an illusion to speak of free 
international trade, monetary convertibility or freedom 
in the field of transport. And although this is recognized 
by all the industrial countries concerned, the interna- 
tional conscience has not yet fully awakened to the fact 

What is required is a reexamination of world eco 
nomic and financial conditions. Economic development 
is not a matter for the underdeveloped countries alone, 
but is in the interests of everybody, particularly the 
industrialized countries so much in need of consumer 
markets 

his tenth session of the General Assembly has such 
an opportunity. The Economic Committee will be 
studying the special fund for economic development 
Che work of research and of careful technical analysis 
has all been done, What remains is simply to take 
action 

There have been meetings on the highest interna- 
tional level to deal with political matters which en- 
danger world peace. The United Nations should take 
definite steps to ensure that for such meetings the 
agenda includes economic and financial problems. Eco- 
nomic developments threatening all sectors of the 
world should be studied there. In this manner it could 
be shown that the economic development of the under- 





developed areas could be 
decisive in strengthening 
confidence and promoting 
coexistence 
Chile is suffering one of 
the most serious inflations 
in the world today, of un- 
deniably sociological origin 
There has been an extraor- 
dinary rise in the rate of 
economic development, but 
in most of the countries of 
Latin America the stigma 
of social inequality has been 
prevalent for centuries. In 
fact, there was no middle class in some of those coun 


tries until the twentieth century 


In Chile during the last twenty years a positive 
phenomenon has led to a surprising levelling of classes 
Ihe middle class has become consolidated, and the 
living standard of the working classes has improved 
This has taken place without upheavals or violence 
and with absolute respect for democratic institutions 
But this levelling has brought about an 
enormous increase in the purchasing 
power of those classes which have risen 
in the social scale 

rhe density and size of the population, 
however, do not permit an efficient, cheap 
light industry to prosper, and the demand 
for consumer goods must be financed 
with currency earnings from exported 
commodities which are subject to fluctua 
tions in international market prices. Chile 
has resolved many of its problems by 
stumulating industrialization and imple 
menting the recommendations of the tech 
nical organs of the United Nations, par 
ticularly the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. In addition, it has taken 
other steps to improve living standards and to find new 
sources of wealth necessary to sell other products in 
world markets 

After ten years the United Nations has all the neces 
sary background information to enable it to carry 
out a thoroughgoing revision of the agencies established 
to deal with these problems and to revise the methods 
on world and regional levels to eliminate the causes 
of misery and lack of welfare in the great masses of 
population 

It is the duty of the United Nations to make use 
of all this information to implement the principle of 
the Charter that peace and prosperity are indivisible 
lo disregard the interdependence of political, social 
and economic factors is inexcusable. Any revision of 
the Charter must be aimed at creating contractual obli 
gations among states leading to positive cooperation 
in the field of economic integration. The Commission 
on Commodity Trade was established in accordance 
with that criterion 


International cooperation under the auspices of the 
United Nations has led to important results, but the 


number of problems endangering peace and the col- 


lective welfare require even more effective solutions. 

Proof of the awareness that a more rapid advance 
should be made in the search for appropriate and 
effective solutions is found in the repeated appearance 
of the following items on the agenda of the General 
Assembly: “Question of the establishment of a special 
United Nations fund for economic development” and 
“Question of the establishment of an_ international 
finance corporation.” The Chilean delegation will co 
operate wholeheartedly in any action taken in respect 
of those two items. If the results do not provide appro 
priate and effective solutions, then a world economic 
conference must be called, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, to advise on steps to overcome the 
difficulties 


In the social sphere, the Chilean delegation is satis- 
fied to note that among the items allocated to the Third 
Committee is “Draft international covenants on human 
rights.” The fact that representatives of the various cul 
tures of the world have been able to coexist in the Unit 

ted Nations is due basically to the fact that 
there is a common denominator: a spirit 
ual need admitting of no compromise or 
postponement regarding the task of pro 
moting respect for human rights 

The United Nations has understood the 
need to draft human rights covenants to 
give legal value to the principles set forth 
in the Declaration of Human Rights and 
to lend the necessary international re 
sponsibility, If the international commu 
nity were to be unaware that these hu 
man rights are inalienable and that to 
disregard them would shake the very 
foundations of civilization, it would no 
longer have any moral stature and would 
disintegrate 

Che smaller countries could do nothing in an organi 
zation serving only as a battleground for all classes 
of material interests. Indeed, such a struggle would 
inevitably lead the great powers to violence and de 
struction. The United Nations is a bulwark of concilia 
tion and peace In order to 
fulfil its mission, it must 
promote respect for human 
rights and the common 
man. The covenants already 
drawn up should be given 
preferential study which 
should be brought to a suc 
cessful conclusion in this ses 
sion. The will and the efforts 
of this tenth session should 
be bent toward strengthen 
ing peace, economic devel- 
ypment and the implementa- 
tion of human rights 





YUGOSLAVIA— 
KOCA POPOVIC: 


6 be broad trend toward a better climate in world 
affairs—the first, if somewhat faltering, signs of 

which were already discernible at the ninth session 

has obviously gathered momentum, said Mr. Popovic. 


The Austrian settlement has removed at least one of 
the sources of postwar tensions. The Bandung Con- 
ference has provided a practical example of the possi- 
bility of active cooperation among states with fairly 
different outlooks, as well as a vigorous confirmation of 
the growing role of two youthful continents in world 
affairs. The Geneva Big Four Conference was both a 
reflection of and the most powerful single contributing 
factor to the change of atmosphere: for the first time 
since the onset of the cold war, the leaders of the 
parties more directly involved in those tensions got to 
gether and discussed the issues in a spirit of mutual 
comprehension and goodwill. The Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy was an unprecedented 
venture in international cooperation. But most signifi 
cant of all has been a general lessening of suspicion in 
international relations and an increased willingness to 
approach issues with an open mind and in a conciliatory 
spirit 

There are unmistakable signs of extensive changes in 
the temper of world affairs. The cold war has thawed; a 
new pattern of international conduct is beginning to 
emerge. Conditions have on the whole been established 
in which the principal issues which have divided the 
world can be tackled with a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. The time has now come to set about this task 


What is required is a more consistent and more de- 
termined application of the new approach to interna- 
tional problems—the political, as distinct from the mili- 
tary or ideological. The cold war tended to lend a 
strategic and military coloring to issues which had been 
political or economic in origin, and this, of course, made 
the issues themselves immeasurably more difficult 


rhe new attitude toward international problems now 
taking shape consists in “demilitarizing”’ and “de 
ideologizing” issues, in reducing them to their intrinsic 
political and economic elements. This would in fact 
amount to setting about the solution of these problems 
by political—that is, peaceful 
resorting to methods of negotiation and cooperation, 
negotiation to remove the more immediate causes of 


means. It would mean 


tension and cooperation to eradicate their more deep 
seated roots and to strengthen, through a persevering 
effort, the foundations of world peace, This would ap 
pear to be borne out. by a growing awareness that the 
concept of negotiation from strength should be super 
seded by that of negotiation on a basis of equality 


If it is to prove workable, such cooperation must 
necessarily rest on certain simple and more or less gen- 
erally accepted principles enshrined in the Charter 


which have been reaffirmed in a number of recent inter- 
national documents—to several of which Yugoslavia is, 
among others, a party. These principles—mutual re- 
spect for independence and sovereignty, equal rights, 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, the duty of refraining from any form of aggressive 
pressure—are merely a reflection of the elementary 
needs of international intercourse today. 

Such a policy should lead to a redefining of the 
existing pattern of international relations and pave the 
way for more universal forms of international coopera- 
tion, but only as a result of a general process and of a 
protracted and patient effort 


States with different systems and divergent outlooks 
must exist side by side and must coexist, and to do so 
in this interdependent world they must of necessity co- 
operate. The alternative course is to seek to settle differ- 


ences by other than peaceful means, but war in this 
atomic age would merely spell general destruction 

It is encouraging that the principles of coexistence, 
which only recently were viewed with doubt and even 
suspicion in some quarters, have not only gained a 
wide measure of support, but are also finding a steadily 
increasing degree of application. 

The United Nations has a major part to play in en- 
suring the transition from the improved atmosphere to 
an enduring peace. An organization based on the prin- 
ciples of international cooperation obviously is faced 
with both wider possibilities and heavier responsibili- 
ties in a situation where the application of these prin- 
ciples becomes at one and the same time a practical 
possibility and an immediate necessity. 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that, by its very 
presence on the turbulent international scene and by 
its endeavors—no matter how frequently they have 
been thwarted—the United Nations has in a very real 
sense helped to make the world safe for coexistence 

In the part the United Nations has so far played in 
the affairs of the world, and in the role it will be called 
on to play in the future, the smaller and underdevel- 
oped nations, the nations which have only recently 
emerged into political independence, naturally tend to 
act as a moral and political, rather than a military or 
economic, factor 

This session of the Assembly should endeavor to 
improve on what has been called the Geneva at- 
mosphere 

While the great powers have already achieved im- 
portant results in their efforts to solve certain major 
international problems, these problems are of concern 
to the whole international community. The latter is 
therefore under obligation to bring its influence to bear 
in the search for an early and satisfactory solution 


Among the most important issues facing this session 
is the disarmament problem, in connection with which 
there have been encouraging developments within the 
past year which have been rendered possible by and 








have contributed to the improved international situa- 
tion. Difficulties which appear to have arisen since are 
evidence perhaps that the problem is being transposed 
more and more to the field of practical achievement 
and this should, of course, bring a solution nearer. 


On the other hand, the fact that the armaments race 
has not yet subsided to any significant extent, and 
that the accumulation of weapons has remained on the 
whole on its former nightmarish scale, is likely to have 
an adverse effect on the evolution of the international 
climate itself, thus retarding and making more difficult 
any progress in solving international problems, in- 
cluding that of disarmament. Valuable contributions 
have been made in trying to overcome the differences, 
and it might be possible as of now to reach some form 
of agreement at least not to increase expenditures on 
armaments and armed forces. The fact that some coun- 
tries have gone even further—that they have begun 
reducing their armed forces or their military budgets— 
may be evidence that conditions have matured for such 
a step. 

Closely linked with the disarmament question is that 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Progress achieved 
in this field has been one of the brightest features of 
the recent trend of international development. Further 
efforts are obviously required and the United Nations 
must continue to play a vital role. 


Proposed Atom Agency 


Particular attention will have to be given to the 
need of forestalling the danger that the utilization of 
atomic energy might widen still further the existing gap 
between the more highly developed countries and the 
underdeveloped countries, with disastrous effects on 
the growth of the world economy as a whole. 


Urgent attention should be given to the proposed 
International Atomic Energy Agency which the Yugo- 
slav delegation is convinced should be brought into the 
closest possible relations with the United Nations. 


The changed international atmosphere creates new 
possibilities and also calls for a more determined effort 
in dealing with some of the long-range problems in 
the economic and social field. While the United Na- 
tions was able to provide heartening instances of joint 
international ventures in such fields as technical assist- 
ance and helping the children of the world through 
UNICEF—made possible to a large extent by the con- 
tributions of the more wealthy countries, particularly 
the United States and the United Kingdom—much more 
should obviously prove possible today, particularly 
with regard to the problems of economic development 
This Assembly has pledged itself to devote part of the 
resources accruing from internationally controlled dis- 
armament to the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. Although “internationally con- 
trolled disarmament” has not yet been achieved, it 


would seem that the other preconditions for more defi- 
nite steps toward the establishment of SUNFED and for 
much broader international cooperation in the eco- 
nomic and social field in general now prevail. 

The United Nations is suffering from a lack of uni- 
versality which seriously impairs its activities. Any 
further delay in solving this problem would involve the 
responsibility of all Members, more especially the 
permanent members of the Security Council, The best 
solution would be to admit all the candidates whose 
international status is not actually in doubt. The Yugo- 
slav delegation, however, will actively support any other 
proposal to extend the degree of universality of the 
United Nations or, at the very least, to break the dead- 
lock. 

[here are other important problems, such as those 
of Europe, to which Yugoslavia naturally attaches 
great importance, particularly the problems of Ger- 
many and European security; there are the problems of 
Asia, the crux of which is the necessity to give adequate 
and timely recognition to the momentous changes which 
are affecting the very face of the continent and also its 
relationship to the West; and there are the vast and 
growing problems of Africa with regard to which the 
United Nations is faced with a special responsibility. 

It is on such an appraisal of the present international 
situation that Yugoslavia’s foreign policy is based, Thus 
its efforts to help remove the immediate dangers of 
conflict, ease tensions, improve generally the interna- 
tional climate and make this improvement into some- 
thing broader and more lasting—these efforts stem 
from Yugoslavia’s profound belief in the possibility and 
the necessity of strengthening peace through coopera 
tion with all countries willing to do so, on the basis of 


the principles of the Charter, and regardless of political 


or social systems. 

his constant line of policy has found expression in 
the friendship and fruitful cooperation with the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and many other 
countries in all parts of the world. It was evidenced in 
Yugoslavia’s contribution to the settlement of the Trieste 
question at considerable sacrifice; in its active partici- 
pation in organizing a broad and comprehensive system 
of cooperation with Greece and Turkey in the Balkans; 
in its endeavors to help establish and take part in a 
broader system of European cooperation, This policy 
has recently been exemplified by the significant improve- 
ment of relations with the U.S.S.R. and Bulgaria, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania and Albania 
and is now widely recognized as a major contribution 
to the removal of one of the sources of tension in Eu- 
rope and its replacement with an area of constructive 
cooperation based on principles of equality and mutual 
respect. It is reflected also in the increasingly close ties 
between Yugoslavia and a number of countries of Asia 
and Africa, particularly India, Burma, Egypt and Ethi- 


opia 
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IRAQ— 
DR. MOHAMED FADHIL AL-JAMALI: 


|" a year of significant events, said Dr. Al-Jamali, an 


important event for Iraq and the whole of the Mid 
die East was the signing of the Baghdad Pact between 
Iraq and Turkey, a pact later joined by the United 
Kingdom and Pakistan. A definite contribution to peace 
and stability in the Middle East, the Baghdad Pact is 
based on the application of Article 51 and 52 of the 
United Nations Charter, By joining the Pact, Iraq and 
the United Kingdom reached an agreement to terminate 
the 1930 Anglo-Iragi Treaty, by which the United 
Kingdom had maintained two air bases in Iraq. As a 
result, Iraq for the first time since World War I, ha 


no foreign bases on its soil 


In the international realm, four outstanding mectings 
were held during the year: the Bandung Conference, the 
meeting of the “Big Four” at Geneva, the Atoms for 
Peace Conference, and the San Francisco commemora 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the United Nations 
Bandung is significant because it is an expression by the 
peoples of Asia and Africa of desire to serve the cause 
of a peace based on the fundamental freedoms and the 
human rights of all mankind. Bandung meant the rec 
ognition of equality and partnership of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa with the nations and peoples of other 
continents, It is a declaration that the days of colonial 
supremacy and racial domination are over 


All the states attending Bandung affirmed their faith 
in and support of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, as well as the fundamentals of human rights, 
the dignity and worth of man. Members of the Bandung 
Conference were unanimous in denouncing colonialism 
in all its forms. Bandung supported the rights of the 
Arabs of Palestine to repatriation and denounced racial 
and color discrimination in South Africa or anywhere 
else. In denouncing colonialism, Bandung affirmed the 
rights of the peoples of North Africa to self-determina 
tion and appealed to France to recognize those rights 
It supported the position of Indonesia on the question 


of West Irian 


All delegations at Bandung denounced colonialism, 
but some, including Iraq, pointed out specifically that 
communist infiltration and subversion in any part of the 
world constituted a new form of colonialism, much dead 
lier than the old. Under the old form of colonialism 
there is some chance of one hearing the cries of pain of 
the subjugated peoples, Under “communist colonial 
ism” no such cries are heard 


In short, Bandung wanted to see an end to man’s 
domination over man, man’s exploitation of man 
whether that be on an individual level, on a class level 
or on a national level, Enslavement of peoples, racial 
and color discrimination, religious bigotry, economic 
exploitation, class discrimination, colonialism, com 
munist infiltration and subversion, all have been sources 
of trouble and unrest in the world and must end 


Bandung did not represent the formation of a bloc, 
for it contained members of divergent creeds, races and 
ideologies. Rather it constituted an appeal to existing 
blocs, whether Eastern or Western, to tear down the 
intellectual and spiritual walls that separate mankind 


The meeting of the “Big Four” at Geneva satisfies a 
longstanding desire by this Assembly, expressed in reso 
lutions proposed by Mexico in 1948 and by Iraq and 
Syria in 1950, and unanimously adopted that such a 
meeting should be held to reduce world tension. That 
the meeting did in fact take place is in itself a world 
event that gives mankind some hope for peace. 


Disarmament Problems 


With regard to disarmament, Iraq welcomes whole 
heartedly the proposals of President Eisenhower for the 
exchange of blueprints and for mutual inspection of 
military installations. But Germany and the reduction 
of armaments are not the only causes of world tension 
There are other issues in the world, such as Palestine, 
and the many problems emanating from colonialism 
Chere are also iron curtains, the wars of propaganda, 
infiltration and subversion in other countries—which 
may be mentioned as examples of questions which re 
main to be dealt with. Fear of conquest by infiltration 
and subversion from within and without still hangs over 
many small nations like my own, Post-war developments 
in Eastern Europe and later events in Korea and Indo- 
China justify this fear. We sincerely hope that, at the 
forthcoming meeting the Foreign Ministers will be more 
inclusive in their treatment of the various world prob 
lems causing international tension. The Atoms for 
Peace Conference is the kind of work that represents 
the Charter’s true spirit, for it replaces destruction by 
construction, fear by confidence, and exploitation by 
cooperation. We hope that further scientific develop- 
ment in the field of nuclear physics will continue to 
contribute to world health, prosperity and amity 

rhe Palestine question provides a sensitive baro 
meter for the moral conscience of mankind. No matter 
how small Palestine may be in area, it is very great in- 
deed in its meaning and its spirit. It is holy to Christians, 
Moslems and Jews alike. The peace-loving Arabs of 
that country, both Christians and Moslems, were up- 


rooted and rendered homeless 


There can be no peace in the world if there is no 
peace in the Middle East, and there can be no peace in 
the Middle East until the Palestine question is settled 
on the basis of right and justice. The Arabs of Palestine 
are entitled to human rights, to their own country and 
their own homes. Any attempt to whittle down the 
fundamental rights of the Arabs of Palestine is an in 
justice to humanity, a denial of fundamental moral prin- 
ciples, and a source of constant trouble and subversion 
in the Middle East. 


Those Powers responsible for the creation of Israel 
must see to it that the United Nations resolutions on 





Palestine are at least respected and that Arab rights 
therein are not reduced. The issue of Palestine was one 
of the darkest pages in the history of the-United Nations 
in the last ten years. Another issue in the handling of 
which the United Nations has faltered is that of North 
Africa. The right of the peoples of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco to self-determination is clear, and Iraq hopes 
that in the new decade the United Nations will see to it 
that Tunisia continues to move toward independence 
and that massacres will finally be brought to an end in 
Morocco by restoring the legitimate Sultan and by rec 

ognizing the right of the Moroccans to independence 
and self-determination 

In Algeria, we greatly deplore the methods of mass 
and collective destruction and the use of large forces 
of NATO against innocent people who have committed 
no sin but to seek freedom and equality from a nation 
which considers itself a great champion of freedom 
and equality. 

The United Nations cannot remain indifferent to this 
tragic situation. There is a humanitarian side to it. Iraq 
has taken a step calculated to help alleviate the suffer 
ings in Morocco and Algeria. It has allocated nearly 
three quarters of a million dollars and placed it at the 
disposal of the Iraqi Red Crescent Society, the equi 
valent of the Red Cross in Iraq. Iraq approached the 
French Government, as well as the International Red 
Cross, with a view to facilitating this relief operation 
which, it was well understood, would be conducted un 
der the auspices of the International Red Cross in Gen 
eva, and under the supervision of the French authorities 
This offer, devoid of political motive, was rejected by 


France 


Wembership 


Another weak spot in the United Nations has been 
the shutting of its doors to some twenty states apply 
ing for Membership. We find no justification for 
the use of the veto on the admission of Members; great 
countries such as Spain, Italy, Germany, Eire, Austria 
and other European countries, should be with us. Im- 
portant Asian-African countries like Japan and Ceylon 
our two sister Arab states, Jordan and Libya, and many 
others should have been with us 

A conference should be held for reviewing the Char- 
ter. That review will not touch its aims and ideals, but 
might include some revisions and clarifications. Thus, 
the application of Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Char- 
ter on internal jurisdiction needs clarification and the 
question of the permanent membership of the Security 
Council and that of the representation in the various 
Councils of the Organization need reconsideration. The 
right of all colonial peoples to achieve independence 
must be recognized, and the territories in question 
should be considered as Trust Territories. 

Iraq submits the following suggestions as practical 
steps to promote international peace, harmony and se- 
curity: First, a time limit should be set for the applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determination to all colonies 


and subject races, after which time colonialism should 
be finally abolished and subject races should have the 
right to choose freely to associate themselves with the 
metropolitan countries or to secede therefrom. Second, 
ways and means must be established whereby commu- 
nist infiltration and subversion are completely stopped. 
Third, propaganda war must be abandoned by all na- 
tions, and truth must be the guiding principle of world 
information services. Fourth, international conflicts, in- 
cluding that of Palestine, must be dealt with on the basis 
of the fundamental rights and principles of the Charter, 
and not on the basis of faits accomplis and power poli- 
tics. Fifth, armament reduction and the abolition of 
nuclear weapons must go hand in hand. Secrecy must 
be abolished. An effective system of international in- 
spection and control must be established, Sixth, the 
money saved from a reduction of armaments should go 
into a world fund for developing the underdeveloped 
areas. Seventh, an international university should be 
established by the United Nations where persons should 
be educated to assume world leadership for all nations. 


CANADA— 
PAUL MARTIN: 


4 gon tenth session of the General Assembly is ex- 


traordinarily important, declared Mr. Martin. Since 
San Francisco, a war-weary world has lived through a 
decade of division and difficulty. But now there is a 
fresh opportunity to establish here a new beachhead of 
hope. So much has been said about the so-called Ge- 
neva spirit that there is perhaps a danger that the 
vitality will be squeezed out of it. That would be a pity, 
because there is the germ of something in it which can 
come alive if it is only nourished. If it is too early to 
say that confidence has been established, at least there 
is evident a search for confidence, a struggle for mutual 
understanding which did not exist before 

It seems to Canada that, in the recent dark years, 
it was not so much the matters at issue which created 
a sense of frustration and despair but the absence of 
any real anxiety to solve them, What is most encourag- 
ing now is not that the issues have been solved—al- 
though the gaps are closing—but that the leaders of 
the great powers in particular now seem to be seeking 
to define the issues and to understand and, if possible, 
to meet each other's objections 

The test of whether the world has sobered up in the 
nick of time is whether those who bear the chief re- 
sponsibility for debauching international relations by 
the manipulation of truth for their own purposes and 
by the denial of civilized ethical traditions have finally 
renounced their old habits and methods, This is no 
time for recrimination, but it is still a time for caution 

The most hopeful augury for this session is the fact 
that both here and in such important organs of the 
Assembly as the Subcommittee of the Disarmament 





V. K. Krishna Menon, of India (left), with Brigadier- 
General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines 


Commission there is evident the desire to state as 
straightforwardly as possible positions sincerely held 
rather than to establish propaganda positions or to 
score debating points There is no limit to what can be 


achieved in this way. 


It is the leaders of the great powers who have looked 
squarely at the brute facts of life and decided that man 
must not be allowed to extinguish himself when he 
could be saved by the use of human intelligence. They 
have pointed the way to the relaxation of tension. It 
behooves the General Assembly to respond 


The achievement of peace and the dissipation of ten 
sions most depend on the reduction of armaments and 
the control of their use. Here there is more hope than 
at any time in the last ten years, although the prob 
lems yet to be solved are enormous 


All Members are aware of the difficulties to be sur 
mounted in reaching a general agreement on the major 
reduction of armed forces and conventional armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons, The reductions 
and prohibitions must be so coordinated and scheduled 
that no nation, at any stage in the process, will have 
genuine cause to fear that its security is endangered. In 
the course of the Disarmament Subcommittee meetings 
progress has been made toward an agreed position on 
this most important question of the timetable or sched 
ule of reductions and prohibitions 


ftomic Controls 


However, the whole question of an effective arrange 
ment to guarantee the fulfilment of any undertaking to 
prohibit atomic weapons must now be considered in 
the light of the admission by all concerned that secret 


Harold Macmillan (left), of the United Kingdom, 
and Reverend J. D’Souza, of India 


evasion of any agreement for total prohibition of atomic 
weapons would be possible, however stringent the con- 
trol and inspection. It was partly to meet the difficulties 
on this key problem of control and inspection that a 


number of new proposals were advanced at Geneva 


Premier Faure, of France, suggested a plan in- 


volving budgetary checks on reHuctions in defence ex- 
penditures and the use of savings resulting from dis- 
armament for assistance to underdeveloped countries 
Prime Minister Eden, of the United Kingdom, sug- 
gested a preliminary pilot project to give useful practical 


experience in the mechanism of inspection and control 
Premier Bulganin, of the Soviet Union, put forward a 
plan in almost the same terms as a proposal made by 
the Soviet delegation on May 10 in the Subcommittee 
It incorporates some important advances on the ques 
tion of control, but, in Canada’s view, the provisions for 
inspection and control are still inadequate. 


Finally, at Geneva, President Eisenhower suggested 
a step which might be taken immediately to eliminate 
the possibility of a major surprise attack and to pre- 
pare the way for a general disarmament program. Such 
an agreement would certainly be more easily attainable 
if the overhanging threat of surprise attack could first 
be removed. Canada has expressed great interest in this 
plan for the exchange of military blueprints and for 
mutual aerial inspection. It is a gesture of faith and 
imagination 


President Eisenhower's plan as well as the other pro- 
posals made at Geneva are not necessarily inconsistent 
with the proposals already advanced in the Subcommit- 
tee and on which, after long and difficult negotiations 
some degree of general agreement may be in sight. None 
of these need be mutually exclusive. There is no reason 





why they might not all—modified perhaps—become 
steps along the road to disarmament. 

It is essential to start quickly on this road, admitting 
that there must inevitably be experimental phases 
while searching for the trust and confidence without 
which disarmament would be impossible. This search 
will not be successful, however, unless prior agreement 
on a system of control has been worked out. This will 
require an enormous amount of careful study and dis- 
cussion by technical and constitutional experts before 
it can be formulated. 


The Assembly will have to deal with a number of 
items relating directly to atomic energy. There is the 
report of the Secretary-General on the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
widely and properly acclaimed as a great success. It 
undoubtedly will not be a unique and isolated event but 
will be followed by other meetings and developments 
which will build on the foundations now established for 
international cooperation in the peaceful development 
of atomic energy. 

Canada has played a considerable role in the dra- 
matic search that has led to the harnessing of the rest- 
less energy of the atom. Its extensive work on peaceful 
uses has made it possible now to extend assistance 
abroad. Thus Canada recently arranged to provide the 
Government of India with an atomic reactor. 

Canada desires to cooperate insofar as possible 


with the great evolutionary movements in South and 
Southeast Asia. Its admiration for the peoples of those 


countries has been constantly strengthened by personal 
associations in the United Nations and the Colombo 


Plan and more recently with the International Super- 
visory Commissions in Indochina. Many Canadians 
have come to have a deep respect and affection in the 
last year for the peoples of Laos, Cambodia and Viet- 
nam, who, it is hoped, will soon be able to take their 
rightful places in United Nations councils. 

The great conference at Bandung was an impressive 
assembly of representatives of two continents which 
brought great credit to those who initiated it and 
was a source of encouragement to those who believe 
deeply that the East and the West can work together 
for their mutual good. 


It is Canada’s view that the continued exclusion from 
the United Nations of so many nations of the world is a 
great handicap. In the minds of many delegates there 
are great difficulties of a legal and constitutional nature 
which hinder any practical solution of this problem, but 
the political realities must be faced if the long deadlock 
is to be broken. Because of their world responsibility, 
the great powers may show some concern over the 
application of this or that particular candidate or group 
of candidates, but this should not necessarily lead them 
to oppose the desire of a substantial majority of the 
Members of this Assembly for as quick and as broad 
an advance toward universality of Membership as 
possible. 


The basic political reality is that, if this Organization 
is not truly representative of the great majority of the 
countries of the world, it will be unable to make its full 
contribution to settling the problems of the world; and 
so it is hoped that progress will be made at this session. 
All Members should be prepared to examine carefully 
the possibility of the admission at the same time of a 
very large proportion of the twenty-one outstanding 
applicants. There are particular difficulties with refer- 
ence to the admission of countries temporarily divided, 
but serious consideration might be given to the early 
admission of the other applicants. 


In Mr. Molotov’s address, he referred to sixtech 
applicants, but if the divided applicants are excluded, 
seventeen remain. It is hoped that Mr. Molotov will 
find it possible to make what seems to be an essential 
correction, 


A particular question which, under the terms of the 
Charter, comes now to our attention is whether a con- 
ference should be convened for reviewing the Charter. 
Unless there appears to be a general desire to hold a 
Charter review conference at this time, there would be 
no particular advantage in pressing for it. On the con- 
trary, there would probably be considerable advantage 
in convening that conference after the political differ- 
ences have, to some extent, become reconciled. It might 
be well to ask whether at this stage the relaxation of 
tension would be stimulated as a result of a Charter 
conference, The Charter is not a perfect instrument; in 
a better political climate, however, a more effective in- 
strument can be constructed on its solid foundation. 

Whether it is decided to review the Charter or not, 
the Assembly should consider the useful and timely 
proposal put forward by the Secretary-General in his 
annual report concerning the greater use which might 
be made of United Nations machinery in the effort to 
bring about the relaxation of international tension. 


Canada does not claim any particular competence in 
discussing colonial matters, but, from past experience, 
it has come to the conclusion that the debates in this 
Assembly on colonial issues do not always produce 
useful results and, in some instance, have had harmful 
effects. Canada has frequently asserted its belief that the 
Assembly should be allowed to discuss any matter of 
international concern. It does recognize, however, that 
there are times and circumstances in which discussion 
may be neither wise nor helpful 

Among the subjects which can be most usefully dis- 
cussed at this session are those which are part of the 
economic and social work of the Organization, par- 
ticularly questions concerning materially underde- 
veloped areas, This is surely a field in which the work 
of the Organization is becoming progressively more 
efficient and effective. 

Canada does not wish to see this creative work cur- 
tailed, for there can be no lasting peace so long as 
ignorance, sickness and poverty are allowed to go un- 
heeded anywhere. No nation can remain healthy and 





prosperous in a diseased and bankrupt world. But the 
dilemma is that some assurance of peace and security 
is required if all Member countries are to make a full 
contribution to combatting economic and social ills 
Nations which want to assist in the development of less 
fortunate countries often find that, for their own se 
curity, they must limit that assistance in accordanc« 
with the burden of national defence which they must 
also bear. This is one more reason to hope that progres 
in disarmament will continue to a point where more 
substantial resources can be released for the great in 
ternational cooperative project of bringing a better lif 


to all the citizens of the nations of the world 


Dependent Peoples 


Perhaps the most complex problems which face the 


General Assembly this year concern the progress of th 
dependent peoples toward self-government and ind 
pendenc« The Organization responsibilities in this 
field are an essential part of the Charter which en 
visages, however, an orderly advance in the direction 
of the desired goals 

Canada has learned from its own experience that the 
art of self-government can best be acquired by the peo 
ples of any race in partnership and collaboration with 
other established states. It is not in Canada’s interest 
or in the interest of the countries of this Organization 
or of the administering powers themselves to delay 
unnecessarily any peoples from enjoying the funda 
mental rights to which the Charter refers: the interest 
of depr ndent peoples should not be sacrificed to thos« 
of the governing powers. On the other hand, it is not 
in the best interests of the peoples concerned that the 
achievement of these worthy aims should be brought 
about precipitately 

Also, international tension imposes complications on 
the orderly development of dependent peoples. As that 
tension decreases, the progress of the dependent peopl 
toward self-government and independence will increas« 
It is all the more important, therefore, that United Na 
tions intervention in this field should contribute to the 
easing of tension rather than its prolongation 

If the future of the United Nations is inextricably 
bound up with the achievement of a lasting world peace 
surely no effort should be spared and no opportunity 
lost by the United Nations to advance the cause of 
peace, If the great powers can find ways of bringing 
about an end to the tensions, if they can agree on pro 
grams for disarmament and for greater international 
cooperation, then all Members should be prepared to 
move forward in the same direction 

If those aims are achieved—and hopes are high today 


and if both sides involved in other international dis 


General Assembly President José Maza, of Chile, 
with Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia (left) 
and Rudecindo Ortega, of Chile (right) 


putes have concurrently followed the example of the 
great powers, the prospects for this Organization will 
be unlimited. There could then be a real hope of attain- 


ing the objectives assigned to the United Nations which 


are so much a part of man’s universal aspiration 


PANAMA— 
ALBERTO A. BOYD: 


Wine United Nations has proved itself the supreme 

instrument for maintaining peace among nations, 
pointed out Mr. Boyd. United Nations activities to this 
end relate not only to the political field, they relate to 
those other fields in which the United Nations has 
worked in its endeavors to raise the standard of living 
of the peoples and thus prepare them for self govern- 
ment 

Ihe United Nations has taken a firm stand against 
aggression and has also contributed to the solution of 
social and economic problems besetting the needy and 
underdeveloped peoples of the world. It was fully real 
ized how unrealistic it would be to hope that there 
would be peace and harmony among nations while the 
latter were beset with misery, hunger, illness, supersti 
tion and ignorance. United Nations activities to end 
these evils constitute the greatest contribution that can 
be made to the cause of peaceful coexistence among 
nations and international harmony 

Panama believes the following problems should be 
stressed at this Assembly: disarmament and control of 
atomic weapons; the peaceful use of atomic energy; the 
admission of new Members, so that the United Nations 
may have a universal character; the establishment of a 
commission to study changes in the Charter 

By facing these problems with firmness and decision 
the United Nations will increase its prestige and au 


thority in the eyes of the watching world 





YEMEN— 


TAWFIK CHAMANDY: 


H”™ for the success of this General Assembly in 

strengthening peace through settlement of those 
problems which yet block the way toward world secu- 
rity was expressed by Mr. Chamandy. Yemen, he said, 
believes that the best hope for peace ts to carry out the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 

Certain signs of peace have recently appeared. The 
four-nation meeting in Geneva presages good for the 
future, and one of the best auguries of peace has been 
the outcome of the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. The Asian-African 
Conference at Bandung, and similar future conferences, 
he said, will prove a mighty support of peace and co 
operation among mankind 

rhe Yemen delegation is glad to be in the ranks of 
those who support proposals directed to upholding 
peace and limiting world armaments, to reinforcing the 
principles of the United Nations, to sustaining its Char 
ter, and to widening the sphere of its membership 

It is natural for Yemen to be particularly interested 
in the Asian-African problems placed before the Gen 
eral Assembly. A problem of special concern to world 
peace is the just settlement of West Irian. He hoped 
that the Netherlands and Indonesian Governments 
would agree to terms which will solve this problem 
compatibly with the interests of the Indonesian people 
and the United Nations Charter. 

The problems of Morocco and Algeria are among 
the most important and urgent problems before the 
Assembly. France has given the world the principles 
of freedom and human rights. Yemen hopes that 
France “will look in the light of these principles” upon 
the urgent problems of Morocco and Algeria, and that 
a favorable decision will be taken by this Assembly, 
restoring peace and safeguarding the rights of the 
African people 

The problem of Palestine continues. A million 
human beings still wander homeless, because “another 
people from across the seas migrated to their land” and 
The dignity of the United Na- 
tions and its dedication to world peace and justice call 


occupied it by force 


for taking an effective stand for the enforcement of its 
decisions with regard to this area. If the United Nations 
falls short in this mission, its moral influence will be 
shaken, and respect for its resolutions will undoubtedly 
decrease. Arabs, he said, harbor no aggressive design 
against any race or religion. All that is sought in the 
question of Palestine is respect for the rights of men 
and nations, and that the Arabs of Palestine shall not 
be the “victims of millions of people coming from the 
four corners of the world coveting their so-called ‘home- 


.” 


land’. 


He expressed hope that Saudi Arabia and the United 
Kingdom would agree on a just settlement of the Al 
Boreimi Oasis, one of the problems of the Arabian 
Peninsula which has been referred to arbitration. A 
second problem of the area ts the occupation by Brit 
ish forces of the nine southern regions of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Yemen continues to hope that this problem 
can be settled amicably on the diplomatic level be 
tween the British and Yemen Governments, in such a 
way as to ensure peace and realize the hope and free 
dom of the inhabitants. If these negotiations fail, 
Yemen, he said, will bring the problem before the 
United Nations. 

In conclusion, he emphasized that Yemen is moved 
by a firm and sincere desire to cooperate in maintain 
ing world peace, economic development, and raising 


the standards of living 


BOLIVIA— 


DR. HERNAN SILES ZUAZO: 


bbw tenth session of the General Assembly is meet 


ing under most encouraging auspices, said Dr. Siles 
Zuazo, and signs of peace are on the horizon, The 1953 
proposal of President Eisenhower to utilize for peace 
ful purposes the “demoniacal power of the liberated 
atom” started what might be called the unfreezing of 
international politics. Such events as the conference of 
the four great Powers in Geneva, the agreement on 
Indo-China, and the exchange of trade-union delega 
tions between the East and West of Europe also helped 
create a favorable atmosphere 

The symptoms of peace seem a most happy augury 
for the smaller countries which make up the majority of 
the world. Now is the time to express the hope that 
negotiations toward disarmament among the great 
Powers will not only stop tremendous expenditures for 
machines of war, but will also channel recent scientific 
discoveries to peaceful uses 

But disarmament, to come close to reality, cannot 
come through the great Powers alone. All the countries 
of the world must play their part. In the last few years, 
many smaller countries have been inclined to strengthen 
their armies and purchase armaments to an exaggerated 
extent, The accumulation of military power strengthens 
the tendencies that are contrary to democratic systems 
of government, especially in regions which do not have 
the necessary moral education and civil tradition. 

Bolivia feels that it is time to re-establish the limita- 
tion of armed forces and armaments in the under- 
developed countries as well as among the great Powers, 
and in this matter, Bolivia, in due course, will present 
a concrete motion to the General Assembly. In taking 
this step, Bolivia is led by the sincere desire to con- 
tribute to the preservation of international peace and to 
help and encourage progress by peoples whose tragedies 





and contradictions have more than once endangered 
the structure of world peace 

Underdeveloped countries, including Bolivia, are 
going through a situation which merits the most scrupu 
lous concern on the part of the different agencies of the 
United Nations. Figures from the latest survey of the 
economic situation of Latin America prepared by the 
Economic Commission for Latin America show that the 
abyss between the industrialized nations and the under- 
developed nations, far from being crossed, is becoming 
wider. The backwardness of the underdeveloped coun 
tries is a permanent danger to the security of the 
world, Like peace, prosperity is also indivisible; and, 
if in the underdeveloped countries misery and ignorance 
still exist, the economic system of the highly advanced 
nations will suffer the effects of an explosion that will 
be inevitable, as in any machinery that has no escape 
valve. The international peace must be based on inter- 
national stability in economy 

The representatives of the great Powers have said 
that disarmament would be a chimera if Germany is still 
divided. The social peace that the peoples of the 
world are seeking would also be a utopian enunciation 
if there is a division between certain groups of people 
lo find the way of avoiding this division of the human 
family is as vital for the underdeveloped countries to 
day as it is for the great Powers to achieve the unifica 
tion of Germany. 


Dynamic International Code 


Fortunately, in recent months there has been con- 
crete evidence that the problem is understood. President 
Eisenhower expressed the desire to see help being given 
to the underdeveloped countries in the form of the 
economies achieved by countries through the reduction 
of arms, and Premier Faure, of France, has also ex 
pressed the need for investing capital in the under 
developed countries. Assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries must become a dynamic international code 
Such assistance must be a world crusade for the pur 
pose of mobilizing all resources and increasing the pace 
of the world’s progress. A proposal for the industrial 
ized nations to help the economies of the rest of the 
world could become the cornerstone for a new future 

Bolivia has received extensive aid from the United 
States. United Nations technical assistance has also 
become extremely important and effective in Bolivia 
In the granting of United Nations technical assistance, 
which seems likely to be increased in the near future, a 
certain order of priority must be observed in order to 
favor those countries whose need is greatest 

Technical assistance experts are carrying out im 
portant work in the solution of many problems, but 
their scope has been limited because progress requires, 
in addition to technical personnel, the machinery and 
equipment necessary to mobilize resources. In this con 
nection, the sum of $250 million which has been con- 
templated for the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development is insufficient; the fund must 


also begin its work even before it receives all the quotas 
pledged to it. 

The proposal of the French delegation at a recent 
meeting of the Subcommittee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission to transfer the savings resulting from the de- 
crease in world expenditure on armaments to an inter- 
national fund for development and mutual aid is most 
advisable and timely. If the money saved by reduction 
of armaments is used to develop the underdeveloped 
countries, then another danger to world peace will have 
been overcome. 

rhe fight against malnutrition and sickness is as im- 
portant as any ambitious project of economic develop- 
ment. Concrete formulas should be considered with a 
view to establishing a scale of contributions designed to 
help such international organizations dependent upon 
the United Nations, as UNICEF, which has not yet re- 
ceived adequate funds. 

Trade is a great factor of peace because it leads to 
understanding and confidence and opens the door 
to mutual understanding and the avoidance of sus- 
picion. Many resources, however, are not developed at 
present because there is no possibility of placing “peace 
commodities” in markets which are closed by political 
barriers or which are otherwise inaccessible because of 
inflated customs duties or monetary restrictions. The 
re-establishment of international trade throughout the 
world will thus not only contribute to increasing under- 
standing between nations, but might also make unneces- 
sary the enormous sums spent on technical assistance 
and financial aid at present required, requested and 
pleaded for by the underdeveloped countries. 

Bolivia has made considerable progress in recent 
years. The “right to progress” is the minimum right that 
international society should be asked to give to any 
nation 


GREECE— 
STEPHANOS STEPHANOPOULOS: 


be United Nations, Mr. Stephanopoulos declared, 

has just turned a page of its history, The com- 
memorative meetings at San Francisco drew up the 
balance sheet of the ten years of United Nations exist- 


ence, and also illuminated the road which the Organi- 
zation must follow if it is to fulfil the expectations of 
the peoples and change the promises of the Charter 
into reality. 

rhe present session has just begun, but its first meet- 
ings do not augur well. All Greece is disappointed at 
the decision of the General Assembly not to discuss 
the Cyprus question at this session. Grave develop- 
ments are already taking place. 

The Chief of Staff of the British Army, according 
to official information, has been appointed Governor 
of Cyprus, and given the mission of campaigning to 





exterminate those whom the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment describes as “anti-British terrorists.” The state- 
ment issued by the Colonial Office indicates that that 
appointment is motivated “by the need for concerted 
action by all the security forces on the Island, so that 
law and order may be maintained.” The United King- 
dom, having removed the obstacle represented by the 
United Nations, is now going to war against the people 
of Cyprus. Do those who, only recently, preached the 
virtues of “quiet diplomacy” feel that this British action 
fits within the framework of the “quiet diplomacy” 
which that Government intends to use in settling the 
question of Cyprus? 

Greek concern is shared by many delegations. The 
Charter is not a prayer-book which may be used from 
time to time for more or less hypocritical statements; 
it is a political instrument—a contract, and a contract 
is valid only to the extent to which it is respected by 
those signing it 


Role of Peacemaker 


It is strange to note that the gap between the princi- 
ples proclaimed in the Charter and the policies followed 
is becoming wider. After such events as the Atlantic 
Proclamation, the Conference of Bandung, and the 
recent adoption by the United States Congress of a 
resolution condemning colonialism, the United Nations 
now witnesses an evolution which leads to a contrary 
practice. 

In the warmth of the new international climate, one 
would have expected a melting of the rigid disciplines 
and rigid alignments. There will always be friendships, 
preferences, and preconceived opinions and interests. 
But the General Assembly must be reborn into greater 
independence, 

Greece was happy to note signs of international 
peace-making in the cold war. However, there are 
developments which are disturbing. Oppressed peoples 
are inspired by desires for liberty, blood is flowing. 
The United Nations cannot close its eyes to this sad 
reality. It must not hesitate to play its role of peace- 
maker, and it must and should fulfil the expectations 
of the people. To disappoint the people who have 
placed their confidence in the United Nations would 
lead to grave disasters. 

In the Cyprus debate, the representative of India 
recognized the only valid truth and summed up the 
crux of the problem. He said that in Cyprus there is a 
people which belongs to no one; it belongs only to 
itself; and it must remain master of its own fate. In 
saying this, the representative of India has brought a 
message whose meaning must be the message of the 
United Nations, namely, that the human factor is the 
determining factor. If colonies remain in the world, 
their peoples should not be pawns in the economic and 
political interests of others; their fate must depend on 
their own will. 

The representative of Ecuador, also from the General 
Assembly rostrum, recalled that his voice was that of 


a small country. No one can deny that in the world 
there are always the small and large countries, the 
strong and the weak. In the United Nations, however, 
the role of the small countries is as important as that of 
the large, for the concepts of law and of justice are 
possessed by the small and by the weak just as much 
as by the strong. This, indeed, is the only defence 
against the arbitrariness of force and power. The union 
of small countries in the defence of these principles is a 
guarantee for a future regime of law in international life. 


THAILAND— 
PRINCE WAN WAITHAYAKON: 


4 bewerls spirit of harmony, which has previously 

manifested itself at international meetings such as 
the Asian-African Conference at Bandung and the 
commemorative session of the United Nations, reached 
its culmination at Geneva, declared Prince Wan. This 
same spirit prevailed also at the annual assembly of 
the World Federation of United Nations Associations 
held recently in Bangkok, and showed that not only 
governments but also the peoples of the world share a 
common faith in the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. In Thailand, both the Govern- 
ment and the people actively support the United Na- 
tions. The Bangkok radio, in fact, starts its programs 
every day by reading out an article of the Thai Con- 
stitution, an article of the United Nations Charter, 
and an article of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Thailand considers the technical assistance work of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies of fun- 
damental importance in the promotion of peace, free- 
dom and prosperity in the under-developed countries, 
and has been fortunate to benefit from such assistance. 
In addition to loans by the World Bank, the under- 
developed countries, however, need economic assistance 
in the form of a special fund for grants-in-aid or long- 
term, low-interest loans. There is need also for an 
international finance corporation 

In the social field, a particularly vicious form of 
contraband is the illicit traffic in opium, While Thai- 
land itself does not grow the opium poppy, opium is 
smuggled into the country from abroad. In order to 
put an end to this social evil, Thailand has decided not 
to issue licenses for opium divans as from January 1, 
1957. The abolition cannot be effected sooner because 
licenses have already been issued up to the end of 1956. 

Freedom must accompany the promotion of eco- 
nomic and social well-being if peace in the positive 
sense of happiness in tranquillity—-the Thai concep- 
tion of peace—is to be secured. Such a purpose has 
been made clear in the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fence Treaty. Another of its stated principles is that of 
self-determination of peoples. SkatTo is not a military 
bloc, but an organization for peace and security. This 
fact was understood at the Bandung Conference, and 
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the Conference, happily, has received favorable com- 
ments on all sides 


The Bandung Conference, whose devotion to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter 
is particularly to be noted, invited the attention of all 
nations to the danger of an atomic world war. The 
problem of peace is correlative with the problem of 
international security. In this connection, all states 
should cooperate, especially through the United Na- 
tions, toward the reduction of armaments and the 
climination of nuclear weapons under effective inter 
national control 

Freedom and peace are interdependent. The right 
of self-determination must be enjoyed by all peoples, 
and freedom and independence must be granted, with 
the least possible delay, to those who are still depend 
ent peoples Questions concerning the principle of 
self-determination will continue to dominate interna 
tional affairs, and the United Nations cannot disinterest 
itself from them, Thailand has consistently favored a 
friendly discussion of such questions in the General 
Assembly. At the same time, however, the possibilities 
of “quiet diplomacy within the United Nations,” as 
suggested by the Secretary-General, should be explored 

Thailand supports the admission to the United Na- 
tions of Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Libya, 
Nepal and a unified Vietnam—supported also by the 
Bandung Conference—and in addition Austria, Fin 
land, Ireland, Italy, Portugal and Spain. Thailand 
hopes that a way will be found to overcome the present 
difficulty in this matter, In any case, the question of 
the exercise of the veto power in regard to admission 
of members should be discussed in a Charter review 
conference. This does not necessarily mean a revision 
of the Charter on this point but implies a common 
consultation as to how best to dispose of the existing 
difficulty 

The Bandung Conference considered that the repre 
sentation of Asian-African countries on the Security 
Council was inadequate, Southeast Asia is a region 
admittedly of great importance and should therefore 
be represented on the Council. Thailand hopes that this 
will be done in the immediate future. The general 
question of the adequacy of the representation of 
Asian-African countries on the Security Council and, 
in the opinion of Thailand, on the Economic and Social 
Council as well, appears to require discussion in a 
Charter review conference. Thailand is therefore in 
favor of calling such a conference, the purpose of 
which is not to revise the Charter but to determine 
whether any revision is necessary. 

The sincere good wishes of the United Nations will 
accompany the Big Four Foreign Ministers to Geneva 
in order that they may find a way further to expel 
mistrust and fear and to instil mutual confidence and 
goodwill, Cooperation and goodwill in international 
relations may lead to disarmament, to peace and secur 
ity in Europe and in the world in general, and to a 
United Nations peace with freedom and economic and 
social well-being for all mankind. 


PARAGUAY— 
DR. GUILLERMO ENCISO VELLOSO: 


ge wish that this session will achieve progress to- 


ward fulfilment of the juridical and moral ideals of 
the Charter, was expressed by Dr. Enciso Velloso. 
The fundamental cbjective of the United Nations is a 
peace based not on submission to terror but on justice. 
The United Nations arose out of the holocaust of the 
Second World War, which had been brought about by 
totalitarianism, suppression of moral values and ex- 
hortation to force 


The United Nations Charter, while an inspiration for 
peace, liberty and the dignity of mankind, remains, 
nevertheless, an instrument of power politics The right 
of veto was granted to the great Powers because they 
had borne the greater brunt of the war It was thought 
that the privilege of the veto would be used only in 
defence of justice and not in contravention of the aims 
of the Charter. But the arbitrary use of the veto weakens 
the moral and juridical authority of the United Nations, 
and is a remnant of totalitarian barbarism—an expres- 
sion of might against right. The time has come to con- 
sider seriously a revision of the Charter so that the 
veto power, if it should remain, would be made com- 


patible with the principles of the Charter. 


Arbitrary use of the veto has likewise resulted in re- 
fusing admission to the United Nations of qualified na- 
tions. If the spirit of Geneva means anything, it should 
mean the rectification of past injustices in this respect 
Apart from Portugal, Italy and other peace-loving na- 
tions, Paraguay supports the admission of Spain, the 
mother and cradle of Latin-American republics. 


Implementation of Charter 


The Organization of American States, a regional 
body within the meaning of Article 52 of the United 
Nations Charter, is effectively implementing the funda- 
mental principles of the Charter. Among the principles 
being applied by the Organization are those of non- 
intervention in domestic affairs and of respect for the 
self-determination of peoples. Such principles constitute 
the basis of American peace and of mutual confidence 
and cooperation 

Paraguay hopes that the spirit of Geneva will inspire 
the great Powers at this session to eliminate the cold 
war, which periodically causes bloodshed. It hopes also 
that this same spirit will make totalitarian leaders re- 
nounce their tactics of subversion and their program of 
world domination. In the General Assembly’s search 
for a just peace, Paraguay, loyal to the principles of the 
Charter, will contribute in a modest way. 





POLAND— 


MARIAN NASZKOWSKI: 


4}. beginning of the second decade of the life of the 

United Nations coincides with the beginning of a 
new era in international relations, Mr. Naszkowski 
said. In a number of areas he saw a common tendency 
to solve international problems through peaceful nego- 
tiation, a creative and constructive tendency corre- 
sponding to the basic principles of the Charter 

This new situation, after a period of difficulties, has 
not come about suddenly or by chance but is the re- 
sult of common endeavors of all forces opposed to war 
and interested in maintaining peace 

It was recognized at the Geneva Conference of the 
Chiefs of States that activities in international affairs 
should be marked by a spirit of understanding and not 


by attempts of certain states to impose decisions on 


others; by a realization that it is the task of all states, 
and particularly of the big powers, to prevent a new 
war 

rhis situation is but the very first step forward in 
the right direction. What is needed is the implementa- 
tion of the idea of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different political and social systems. This does not 
mean a passive recognition of the fact that states of 
different systems exist side by side. A lasting peace 
can only be assured through creative cooperation in 
the political, economic, cultural and other fields. 

Examples of better coexistence are the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
and adoption of resolutions favorable to the idea by 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union and the World Federa- 
tion of United Nations Associations. 

An organization of collective security is the best 
of all known systems for defending peace and is a basis 
of the Charter 
Europe is of key importance to world peace and con- 


A system of collective security in 


clusion of such a treaty would pave the way for the 
settlement of the problem of Germany through its uni- 
fication into one democratic and peaceful state. 

This need for regional pacts of collective security 
is not confined solely to Europe. A pact of collective 
security in the Far East—an idea of which has been 
advanced by the People’s Republic of China 
contribute to the solution of Asian problems. Addi- 


would 


tional evidence that such cooperation for peace is pos- 
sible was afforded by the Bandung Conference of 
twenty-nine countries of Asia and Africa 

The formation of regional systems of collective se- 
curity can by no means, however, be substituted for 
a world system of collective security. Regional systems 
are like pillars upon which a general system should be 
based. The United Nations should establish that system 

But the United Nations cannot be effective as long 
as the 600 million strong nation of China is not repre- 


sented in it. To enable China to take its rightful seat 
in the United Nations is an indispensable condition for 
the fruitful work of our Organization. 

There is no doubt that the problem of disarmament 
and the prohibition of weapons of mass destruction ts 
one of the most important issues before this session. 
The realistic proposals of the Soviet Union as well as 
the proposals put forward in Geneva by other powers 
constitute a good and honorable basis for agreement 
The Polish People’s Republic will reduce its armed 
forces by 47,000, an example of a practical approach 
to disarmament which we hope others will follow, 

The scientific conference on atomic energy demon- 
strated what fascinating and magnificent prospects are 
before mankind—the beginning of a new race, of a 
new competition, but of a noble and constructive kind 
utterly different from the destructive armaments race. 

rhe “period of relaxation” begun at Geneva already 
exerts a certain positive influence on international eco- 
nomic relations. Activity of regional economic com- 
missions should be increased, cooperation among dif- 
ferent regions encouraged and all artificial barriers 
hampering international exchange should be removed. 

rhe program of technical assistance, while necessary, 
does not entirely cover the question of a broad pro 
gram of economic development for the underdeveloped 
countries. An international fund for their economic 
development deserves support but a strong incentive 
can be created first of all by economic cooperation 
based on equality and mutual benefit, corresponding to 


the needs and possibilities of those countries, 


Cultural Cooperation 


As for cultural cooperation, UNESCO may help con 
siderably in bringing closer together various national 
cultures and ensuring thereby their mutual enrichment 
so that every nation may best contribute to the cultural 
treasures of all humanity 

Our Organization should take vigorous steps to end 
war propaganda. An end should be put to attempts 
to use refugees, who should be enabled to return home 
as soon as possible, Vast possibilities exist for tourist 
exchanges 

All these and other tasks can be achieved within the 
framework of the Charter. The key to the success of 
our Organization lies not in amending the articles of 
the Charter but in implementation of the Charter, 

It has always been Poland’s primary concern to co- 
operate in the creation of conditions of international 
security under which the Polish people could tranquilly 
carry on their peaceful creative work. 

By participating in the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commissions in Korea and Indochina, Poland has been 
contributing to the cause of security and peace in Asia. 
It is our hope that in Vietnam all states concerned, 
and the big powers in particular, will see to it that con- 
sultations take place between both the parties and that 
elections be held at the scheduled time. 

In the declaration signed between the Prime Min- 





isters of India and Poland on the occasion of Mr. 
Nehru’s visit, Poland reaffirmed its adherence to the 
five principles of coexistence. 

Recently, Poland has been host to political person- 
alities, economists, members of Parliaments, among 
them members of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States. There have been ex- 
changes of theatrical ensembles between Poland and 
France, goodwill visits of ships of the British and 
Polish navies. Musicians from all over the world 
participated in the Fifth International Chopin compe- 
tition and 30,000 young people from fourteen differ- 
ent countries took part in the Fifth World Festival of 
Youth and Students in Warsaw. Businessmen, indus- 
trialists and newspapermen from countries the world 
over attended the Poznan International Trade Fair. 
Poland is developing a wide exchange of trade with 
ai! countries including those of Latin America and the 
Far East 

The task of solving the problems before the United 
Nations rests upon all of us. The resolution submitted 
by the U.S.S.R. on measures for the further relaxation 
of international tension and the development of inter- 
national cooperation calls upon all states to continue 
their joint efforts toward strengthening peace and se- 
curity in the world. The Polish delegation warmly sup 
ports the resolution and appeals to all Members to 
accept it. 

The peoples expect of all of us harmonious action 
for peace. We must not fail them 


HAITI— 


DR. JEAN PRICE-MARS: 


No of the important United Nations annual meet- 

ings has begun under better auspices than the 
tenth session of the General Assembly, Dr. Jean Price 
Mars, of Haiti, asserted. 


Ihe number and quality of the items appearing on 
the agenda, the importance and gravity of the prob- 
lems with which we are confronted, the consequences 
which must derive therefrom to consolidate the peace 
of the world—all this confers on our mission an ex- 
ceptional authority and grandeur 

The horror of destruction threatening our planet 
through the use of atomic weapons in international 
conflicts has determined the heads of governments of 
the most important nations of the world to enter in 
direct contact in order to attempt to do away with the 
difficulties existing among them. Those who have man 
aged to master nuclear forces realize what responsibil 
ity they would have if an atomic war were suddenly 
to be launched 

rhe “spirit of Geneva” means a climate of mutual 
concession and an appeal for cooperation substituted 
for an armaments race and at the same time a search 
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for 4 means to use these new forces to fight against 
misery, indigence and sickness. 

Is there truly some relation between what is expected 
by the world in the new era and the work which we 
in this Assembly have to undertake? Is it from us, 
and us alone, that the world expects a miracle of inter- 
national peace? We would exaggerate the import of 
our decisions if we claimed this importance. 

However, when we consider the problems before us 
we can see how much we have to account for to public 
opinion and to what extent even a partial solution of 
four-fifths of the problems with which we are faced 
would alleviate the anxiety felt by millions and would 
satisfy the requirements of the majority of men. Do 
we have the power to effect such wonders? I am bold 
enough to believe that we have. 

There are so many complex aspects to these prob- 
lems that it would indeed be.childish to think that 
rapid and easy solutions will be found. 

What appears to me possible is to apply ourselves 
to the study of these problems by using a definite and 
vigorous method of work, an active and unswerving 
will, an inexhaustible clairvoyance, that we forget 
parties or clans to which we may belong, that we not 
act on the basis of racial or other prejudice and that 
we be inspired in our work with a sense of sacrifice 
which is required from us in order that we may give 
humanity a clearer consciousness of its destiny. Think 
of the blood flowing in North Africa, in the Middle 
and the Far East, in continental Asia and in Southeast 
Asia 

It is to us, the United Nations, that the eyes or tne 
people are turned in order that our institution, in com- 
mon agreement, may propose the most adequate means 
of reducing difficulties and bringing nations and Gov- 
ernments closer together. 

After all this is our role and our task; this is our 
essential duty 


IRAN— 


NASROLLAH ENTEZAM: 


[' is the duty of every Member state to contribute 

by all means at its disposal to the new era of 
conciliation and mutual understanding developing 
throughout the world, Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, 
urged. Growing out of this new climate is the im- 
plementation of three of the most important United 
Nations resolutions. 

In 1948, when international tension became ever 
more threatening to peace, the Assembly appealed 
urgently to the great powers and invited them to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means. 

In 1952, the Assembly approved a resolution which 
requested the occupying powers in Austria to settle 
the disputes which divide them and which held up 





the signing of a peace treaty with that state 

Another resolution bore on the release of the Amer- 
ican soldiers who were imprisoned while carrying out 
a mission on behalf of the United Nations Command 

Ihe aims of all three resolutions have been achieved 

Concurrently with the direct action carried out within 
the United Nations a new and unprecedented event 
is worthy of note, the meeting of the African and 
Asian countries at Bandung 

The favorable atmosphere which prevails today is 
partly the result of the efforts both within the United 
Nations and on the outside; efforts carried out, more 
or less, under the aegis of the United Nations but, in 
any case, inspired and fostered by the Organization 

It is Iran’s hope that the relaxation of international 
tension will lead the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council to revise their policy on the admission of 
new members and facilitate the admission of states 
desirous of cooperating in the work of the United 
Nations 

The plan for the reduction of armaments put forward 
by the President of the Council of French Ministers 
is regarded by Iran as an important proposal. It has 


the merit of linking the immediate reduction of arma 


ments with a long range program of economic expan- 
sion. A felicitous solution of the problem of disarma- 
ment will greatly facilitate the work of the United 
Nations in the field of atomic energy and will bring 
closer the enlistment of atomic power in the service of 
all mankind 

Iran reaffirms its determination to give its moral 
support to the aspirations of those people who are still 
under foreign domination to the end that, according 
to the stipulations of the Charter, they may attain full 
and complete liberty and independence. 

Repressive measures, far from contributing to re- 
laxation of tension in North Africa will only inflame the 


situation further. We hope that France will continue its 
efforts and exert new ones so that its relations with the 
peoples of North Africa may be reestablished on the 
basis of the noble principles which have been spread 
by France throughout the world 

As for West Irian, here again it is Iran's hope that the 
two interested Governments will resume negotiations to 
find a peaceful settlement to this dispute. 

The ever greater speed with which industrialized 
countries are moving towards stabilization and expan 
sion of their economies increases even more the gap 
which separates them from the underdeveloped coun 
tries, a situation which runs somewhat counter to the 
economic and social objectives of the Charter 

The tempo of the program of technical assistance 
should be speeded up. An international finance cor- 
poration will be created in the near future. Let us 
hope that soon we shall be in a position to announce 
the creation of a special United Nations fund for 
economic development. We hope that all states will heed 
the Secretary-General’s appeal that an_ infinitesimal 
part of the capital resources of industrialized countries 
be accumulated every year. That could substantially 
increase the capital resources made available to the 
underdeveloped countries 

It is the duty of the Assembly to endeavor to find 
constructive solutions for the items on its agenda. In 
particular, it is to be hoped that good results may be 
obtained in the field of disarmament, so that the United 
Nations, freed from an overwhelming preoccupation 
with this question may devote more of its efforts to the 
achievement of economic and social objectives of the 
Charter, and also, so that the industrialized countries, 
freed from a very heavy burden, may contribute more 
extensively and effectively to the desperate efforts of 
the great majority of mankind to meet and palliate 
the misery and privations which it has been enduring 
for generations 
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UKRAINIAN S.S.R.— 


L. F. PALAMARCHUK: 


To session of the General Assembly in recent times 


A has perhaps, begun its work in so favorable and so 


hopeful an international atmosphere, Mr. Palamarchuk 
noted. The most important of recent events which has 
determined the vast importance of the turn toward 
relaxation of international tension and the strengthen 
ing of trust among states is the meeting of the heads 
of the four powers in Geneva It may be hoped that 
the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, meeting in pursuance 
of the directive of the heads of governments, will bend 
every effort to find ways and means to solve questions 
in a manner acceptable to the parties affected in so far 
as the problems discussed in Geneva are concerned 

The conference of Asian and African countries in 
Bandung should be mentioned first and foremost among 
events which had their impact on the relaxation of in 
ternational tension 

The slackening of that tension is of vast importance 
to the United Nations. We must strive to transfer into 
this Organization the spirit of Geneva, the spirit of 
friendly cooperation between countries, bearing in mind 
that this would be the premise for ifs successful work 
in general and also for the successful solution of the 
problems that face the tenth session of the General 
Assembly in particular 

The International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy is an eloquent example of how to 
make use of the possibilities opened up by the four 
power conference, The scientists raised the curtain 
which had concealed the progress they had achieved 
in the utilization of the unquenchable potential possi 
bilities of atomic energy in the peaceful field 

Among certain steps taken after the Geneva meetings 
better to further the international situation must be 
mentioned the reduction by the Soviet Union of its 
armed forces and also the liquidation of military bases 
in foreign territories, “After all, this is action and not 
mere words and these are not just smiles, mention of 
which prevents certain statesmen from studying the 
crux of the facts.” 

Other events of note are: normalization of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the Yugoslav People’s 
Federal Republic; conclusion of the Austrian Treaty, 
and establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and the German Federal Republic 

We must not forget, however, that merely the first 
foundation stones have been laid for this new stage in 
the improvement of international relations and that 
before real trust is achieved there are still many 
obstacles and difficulties that have to be overcome 

Certain circles are attempting to give the impression 
that the roots of these new events in international life 
and therefore also the results achieved in Geneva to- 


ward a betterment of the international situation are 
based on the socalled policy of force, of strength. On 
the other hand, at Geneva success was achieved speci- 
fically because the socalled policy of strength was left 
aside. To hang on to this policy at this time would mean 
to live according to yesterday's law. 

rhe establishment of a solid peace depends on the 
solution of the armaments problem. It is extremely 
important to consider the proposals of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment made in May and July 1955 regarding the 
reduction of armaments, the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the elimination of the threat of a new war 
and it is also important to discuss the proposals of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France and other 
states. 

In many questions the positions of the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France have 
come closer together or else have fully coincided. This 
gives us reason to hope that we will be able to discover 
an acceptable basis for the conclusion of an interna- 
tional agreement on the reduction of armaments and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

rhe problem of the reduction of armaments is close- 
ly connected with another problem, that of setting up 
an effective system of collective security in Europe. The 
main principles for establishment of such a system are 
laid down in the draft of an all-European treaty that 
has been presented by the Soviet Union 


Admission of New Members 


rhe strivings of the peoples of Asia and Africa to- 
ward independence and self-determination should meet 
with profound understanding on the part of all Member 
nations and those states which are not yet Members. 

Another problem that has not yet been solved is the 
re-establishment of the legitimate rights of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in the United Nations. “It is indeed 
an abnormal situation when we can still notice in the 
United Nations the absence of representatives of the 
great Chinese people, a nation with a population con- 
stituting one quarter of mankind.” 

Che United Nations will not be truly representative 
of all the peoples of the world if certain states are 
not admitted to Membership for reasons which are 
devoid of any juridical foundation and which are in fact 
in flagrant contradiction with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 

It is quite incorrect to assert that the question of the 
admission of new Members has not so far been solved 
because of the existence of the socalled veto. In fact, 
the reason for the delay in solving the problem is the 
existence in certain countries of a biased attitude to- 
ward certain states because the latter have a different 
social or economic structure 

The consolidation of the United Nations is possible 
only if we respect the principle of the sovereign equality 
of states, if we recognize and promote the principle of 
peaceful coexistence and if we consistently and uncon- 
ditionally respect one of the most important principles 
of the United Nations—that of unanimity among and 








concerted action by the great powers in solving the most 
important problems affecting international peace and 
security, 

“There is no need to adopt any measures aimed at 
revision of the Charter. That could only cause new 
friction among states and make more difficult the 
achievement of mutual understanding. It would also 
shake the foundations of the United Nations. We are 
convinced that, in order to consolidate the United Na- 
tions, we must seek not a revision of the Charter but a 


strict implementation of its basic provisions ™ 


BURMA— 


JAMES BARRINGTON: 


6 hone GH the ninth session of the General Assembly 


met in the shadow of the hydrogen bomb, Mr. Bar- 
rington noted, it produced something which had be- 
come a rarity in the annals of the United Nations 
unanimity among the sixty members on two of the 
fundamental issues of our day—disarmament and the 
peaceful applications of atomic energy 

Irue, the agreements were only in regard to meth- 
ods of approach, but even that was significant because 
for the first time in many long years there seemed to 
open up the possibility of the birth of a new spirit in 
international relations, even though this was no more 
than a willingness to try to work together. 

Subsequent events, including the Bandung Confer 
ence and culminating in the Geneva summit meeting, 
have confirmed the emergence of this new spirit. And 
we see in the current talks at the ambassadorial level 
between the United States and the People’s Republic of 
China yet a further projection of the same spirit. 

This is a relaxation, not an elimination, of tension. 
The tension will not be eliminated until solutions are 
found to those problems which have divided the world 
The need of the hour is to make the most of this new 
spirit and atmosphere in order to move toward solu- 
tions. For this new spirit and atmosphere will not last 
unless sustained by progress in the further elimination 
of tension, 

The starting point of this process is the spirit of 
Geneva. People who say that the Geneva spirit is un- 
real and mere wishful thinking because it has no 
foundation in concrete progress do a great disservice 
to humanity. If their view prevailed, it would be im- 
possible for the world to find its way out of its deadly 
dilemma. 

One of the most important issues facing the United 
Nations, and one of the very few on which the new 
spirit might possibly have an immediate impact, is that 
of the admission of new Members. We favor the admis- 
sion of all states that have applied for membership 
under any formula which may be generally acceptable, 
except for the states which are now divided. Our ob- 
jection to the admission of divided states rests solely 
on the fact that the admission of each divided part to 


separate membership of the United Nations would only 
tend to put a seal of United Nations approval on the 
division of the country and so add considerably to the 
difficulties of eventual unification, 

However much Burma may wish to see the People’s 
Republic of China occupy its rightful place in this Or 
ganization we were not so unrealistic as to believe that 
this event could take place in this session, Nevertheless, 
the use this year of exactly the same device and formula 
as was used in past years to postpone consideration of 
the question came as a disappointment, While we would 
not have been able to support any formula which sought 
to postpone consideration, we cannot help but wonder 
whether the Assembly was wise in adopting exactly the 
same device and formula as had been previously em 
ployed to deal with the same question in a somewhat 
different context 

As for the fact of representation, Burma wonders 
how much longer the United Nations can afford to 
continue to keep the door locked to the People’s Re 
public of China without doing itself serious and perhaps 
irreparable injury. If ever proof were needed that the 
Central People’s Government of China is fully qualified 
to take its place in the United Nations, its attitude at 
Bandung, of respect for the United Nations Charter and 
the United Nations as an institution, furnished it 

It seems indisputable that the most important single 
problem which faces the world today is disarmament 
but we have no illusions about the complexities and 
difficulties lying astride the path to disarmament. This 
would make all the more desirable broad interim agree 
ments of the kind referred to by Yugoslavia, If, as Mr 
Popovic suggested, it could at least be agreed that there 
should be no increase in expenditure on armaments 
and armed forces while the negotiations on disarma 
ment continue, its psychological impact could be con 
siderable. Perhaps similar interim agreements could 
cover other areas, For instance, both sides might agree 
to stop all further atomic and nuclear explosion tests 

Any discussion of disarmament inevitably brings to 
mind the peaceful uses of atomic energy, since in a 
sense it is the other side of the same coin, The phe- 
nomenal success of the conference was a tribute alike 
to the United Nations and the United States which took 
the initiative in bringing the matter before the United 
Nations. We are glad to hear that the United States 
will again propose a similar conference to be held in 
three years or earlier if the increasing development of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy will so warrant, 

Burma sincerely trusts that the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America will be given an adequate 
voice in running the international atomic energy agency 
when it is established, These countries were passed over 
by the industrial revolution and are naturally anxious 
that with the world on the verge of atomic revolution 
they not be passed over again. 

From the peaceful uses of atomic energy to economic 
development is but a short step. The problem of raising 
the living standards of the people of underdeveloped 
countries still faces us in all its stark reality. Much has 
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been done through the Colombo plan, through various 
United Nations bodies and agencies and the United 
States bilateral programs, For the help which we have 
received we are grateful. But year in and year out the 
same conclusions are finally forced upon us. These are 
that a much greater effort is called for if a real impact 
is to be made on the extremely low standards under 
which two-thirds of the world’s population is now com 


pelled to live 


Charter Revision 


A word about Charter revision. The time is not yet 
ripe for an attempt to be made to revise the Charter 
We would not object to a decision in principle being 
taken at this session that there shall be a Charter re- 
view conference provided that the date on which the 
conference is to be held is left open for future determi- 
nation. 

With reference to colonial and trusteeship matters 
it is but natural that we should be joined by the strong- 
est bonds of sympathy with those who still unfortu- 
nately are compelled to live under colonial domination. 
In common with other members of the Asian-African 
group we have sponsored inscription on our agenda of 
items relating to Morocco, Algeria and West Irian. 

A new argument is being introduced against in- 
scription. It is that the discussion of a question would 
not be timely. Now it will be readily conceded, I think, 
that this matter of timing is strictly one of opinion. To 
the colonial powers, United Nations discussion of such 
issues will never be timely, To the subject peoples, 
such discussions will always be timely. Those who are 
not directly involved will fall somewhere in between 
the two extremes, Countries like mine will naturally 
tend to be closer to the point of view of the subject 
peoples. 

When the request for inscription is based also on 
the fact that there has been violence and bloodshed and 
repression, then I submit that there is far less ground 
for shutting out the discussion on the ground that it is 
untimely, Common humanitarianism would call for the 
adoption of a more liberal rather than a more re- 
strictive attitude. 


CHINA— 


GEORGE K. C. YEH: 


7 Assembly's tenth session has opened with a 

note of apparent optimism, Mr. Yeh observed. The 
belief is voiced that with the outward change of Soviet 
attitude, world peace is now within reach. China, repre 
senting a people by tradition and history peace-loving, 
welcomes every move or Opportunity to make this world 
a better and happier place. Nuclear developments have 
made war more terrible than ever before. To save 
mankind from total destruction every nation should 
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bend its efforts toward the promotion of peace. 

The Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy may prove a landmark of human progress. 
After ten years of frustrating negotiations with the So- 
viet Union on the international control of atomic energy, 
the United Nations finally owes this new impact of the 
peaceful atom to President Eisenhower, of the United 
States. Since 1946 China has advocated international 
cooperative development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes and will urge that an international atomic 
agency be established at the earliest possible date. 

China hopes that peaceful uses of atomic energy will 
be made available as early as possible to the under- 
developed countries where they may greatly hasten 
progress in the industrial, medical and agricultural fields. 
It is also to be hoped that a program of international 
assistance on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, simi- 
lar to the technical assistance program, can be put 
into effect. 

Ten years after the signing of the Charter, the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies concerned are still 
groping for effective means of implementing the pro- 
vision of the Charter which binds us to respect funda- 
mental human rights and uphold the dignity and worth 
of the human person. Forced labor, racial and social 
discrimination, religious intolerance, political persecu- 
tion and purges, denial of free speech and movement, 
forced confessions, taking of life, imprisonment or 
punishment of an individual without a fair or public 
trial, denial to the individual of his right to choose his 
representative or governors—all these are still in exist- 
ence in many states including some Members. 

China hopes the United Nations will intensify its 
efforts to prevent further violations, to promote human 
rights by all practical means, such as the Draft Cov- 
enants on Civil and Political Rights and Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, to expose, condemn and put 
the stamp of its moral judgment on the perpetrators of 
crimes against the human individual. 

On the question of new Members, those which do 
not meet the Charter requirements must in the interest 
of the United Nations itself, be excluded, for instance 
the socalled Mongolian People’s Republic. On the other 
hand, China profoundly regrets that a number of ap- 
plicant nations who were supported by a majority of the 
votes in the Security Council had been kept out by the 
abusive use of the veto by the Soviet Union, China will 
support Spain’s admission as it did the other states 
which have received the majority vote in the Security 
Council. 

The problem of world peace is uppermost in our 
minds. When we discuss here any effort relating to 
peace it is incumbent on all of us that the type of peace 
we aim at must be in accord with the spirit of the 
Charter. 

In so far as our hopes today are based principally on 
the Soviet professions of peace, it is necessary that we 
examine objectively such professions in the light of 
Soviet history. 














Earlier, professions of “peaceful development” found 
expression in the united front policy of the 1930s and 
in Russia’s joining the League of Nations. Communism 
enjoyed world wide popularity and communist influence 
began to expand in all countries. Then came Stalin’s 
deal with Hitler in August 1939, thus precipitating the 
Second World War. Signing the Soviet-Nazi non-aggres- 
sion treaty automatically transformed Hitler into a 
“force of peace” and the Western powers into “war- 
mongers” and “cannibals.” This classification was 
quickly reversed in 1941 when Hitler invaded Russia. 

During the grand alliance the Soviet Union was 
everywhere hailed as a democratic nation “dedicated 
to peace, freedom and general well-being of all man- 
kind.” Yet wherever the Soviet troops marched, there 
the communists and their stooges were raised to power. 
In China, the Soviet Union at the end of World War II 
prevented my Government from sending troops and ad- 
ministrative personnel to Manchuria. At the same time 
it secretly admitted the communists to Manchuria and 
equipped them with arms surrendered by the Japanese 

With the onset of the cold war, the wartime honey- 
moon came to an end. Meanwhile, mainland China fell 
into communist hands. Not long afterwards the Repub- 
lic of Korea was invaded. Thanks to the heroic stand 
of the Korean people and the instantaneous action of 
the United States and the collective measures taken by 
the United Nations, communist aggression in Asia for 
the first time received a serious setback. 

In the 1920s and 1930s the Soviet Union was weak 
and peaceful coexistence was primarily a defensive 
tactic. Today, the Soviet Union is strong and peaceful 
coexistence is offensive in character. 

The leaders of the communist world may now use 
softer words. But Germany is still divided, and the 
satellite countries are still ruled by Soviet puppets, In 
Asia, the unification of Korea remains as remote as 
ever; mainland China has been converted into a gigantic 
concentration camp and communist subversion is every- 
where rampant 

The present peace drive, though launched after his 
death, was really conceived by Stalin himself. What 
did Stalin want? Three things: to postpone any possible 
capitalist attack on Russia, to promote dissension among 
the bourgeois states and to hasten the imperialist war 
among them. Sooner or later, Stalin said, “the fight for 
peace” would be transformed into a “fight for social 
ism.” He addéd that the Soviet Union would not com- 
mit itself forever to peace. That would be “bourgeois 
capitalism.” 

Thus the Soviet peace drive is a form of war. That 
is the motive behind all the recent show of goodwill 
and seeming flexibility in negotiations. The kind of 
peace the world needs is genuine peace. I submit that no 
peace built on the enslavement of nearly half of the 
world’s population can be called genuine or can long 
last. 

If the international situation has shown any sign of 
hope it is the product not of Soviet goodwill but of the 
policy of strength adopted by the free world. In Asia 





a beginning has been made to counter communist ex- 
pansion by a system of regional security. In view, how- 
ever, of the tremendous momentum of communist 
expansionism in Asia, further strengthening of the eco- 
nomic and military positions of the free countries In 
that area is imperative. 


Colonialism and Communism 


In some Asian countries the residue of hostility and 
suspicion left by European colonialism is such that even 
otherwise farsighted statesmen tend to regard colonial- 
ism as a primary issue and communist expansionism 
as only a secondary one. This is a mistake. Nationalism, 
which Asian countries want, is only used by com- 
munists to foster anti-colonial sentiments, To the 
communists, nationalism is only a means to an end 
a world communist state. 

The problem of Korean unity has been on the As- 
sembly agenda since 1947 and is still there. It is the 
duty and the obligation of the United Nations to trans- 
late the agenda item into reality, In Vietnam com- 
munist strength and influence are growing. We must 
not allow North Vietnam to annex South Vietnam by 
rigged and fraudulent elections as happened in Eastern 
Europe. 

In China there have been trials and mass slaughter of 
human beings and a tyrannical rule exists over unwilling 
people. The government based on Taiwan has a moral 
as well as legal obligation toward the suffering people 
on the mainland. If that land is to be liberated from 
communist tyranny the work will be done mainly by 
the Chinese people themselves—not only the ten mil- 
lion people on Taiwan and the thirteen million overseas 
but also the five hundred million on the Chinese main- 
land. 

China has never asked for help but if, as it is at 
present constituted, the United Nations cannot give a 
helping hand to the millions of captive peoples behind 
the iron and bamboo curtains, it can and should refrain 
from acts that would make their suffering even more 
unbearable, and snuff out their hope for eventual 
liberation. 


DENMARK — 
ERNST CHRISTIANSEN: 


Gon of the items on the Assembly's heavy agenda 
” concern problems which are a constant source of 
unrest and anxiety, observed Mr, Christiansen, Not 
only total war brings disaster, All armed conflicts in 
volving bloodshed lead to new disunity which spreads 
discord among the nations. An example is the clash 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. Denmark notes 
with great satisfaction the constructive proposal for a 


permanent settlement of this conflict, submitted by 
the United States Secretary of State. This initiative 
deserves the most serious and careful consideration 
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There is unrest in other parts of the world, clearly 
reflected in the agenda. In the past ten years many 
different problems have been brought before the United 
Nations, Denmark believes that the General Assembly 
is not necessarily an appropriate forum for all such 
problems. Some of them would undoubtedly lend them 
selves better to direct negotiations between the partie 
involved 

On the other hand, the Charter imposes an obliga 
tion on the United Nations to seek solutions to the 
problems which are submitted to it. It will not always 
further a solution to have the problems aired in public 
debate before sixty nations—nor, indeed, to force a 
vote on resolutions. Such procedures may detract from 
the prestige of the United Nations since they may lead 
to a state of affairs where the Organization becomes 
saddled with unsolved problems. It also detracts from 
the prestige of the United Nations if resolutions are 
adopted which cannot be or at least are not 


implemented 


International Law 


[here is another very important point in this con 
nection. It must be a common interest of all nations 
to work towards a solid foundation of international 
law. The Secretary-General raises this question in his 
excellent Annual Report, and Denmark fully agrees 
with his observations. The uncertain and fragmentary 
character of international law makes understandable a 
tendency to seek a political settlement, even in cases 
where a conflict stems from questions of law. All coun 
tries will agree that we have a common interest in 
reaching settlements of as many matters as possible on 
principles of law. In the long run this will safeguard 
not threaten, the freedom and independence of na 


tional states 


Left to right: José Vicente 
Trujillo, of Ecuador 

Cyro de Freitas-Valle, of 
Brazil; Dr. Victor A 
Belaunde, of Peru 


Denmark would like to see the General Assembly 
avail itself of advisory opinions from the International 
Court of Justice much more often than has been the 
practice so far. On various occasions we have suggested 
that such opinions be obtained, and we hope that this 
may find wider acceptance in the future We sincerely 
hope that the difficulties may be overcome which have 
so far prevented a considerable number of states from 
obtaining Membership in the Organization. It certainly 
should be possible, as a result of the improvement in 
the international situation which now appears to have 
come about, to increase the membership of the United 
Nations 

The agenda includes the question of holding a gen- 
eral conference of Member states to review the Charter. 
We realize that the Charter is not in all respects a per- 
fect document. It is the work of human beings and, 
therefore, has its shortcomings. A revision would thus 
in principle seem desirable, and hence also a confer- 
ence, provided that this is the proper time. On the 
other hand, the deficiencies we would like to see cor- 
rected are not always caused by the words of the 
Charter, but very often by the manner in which it ts 


used, or perhaps rather left unused. 


rhe spirit of the Charter is expressed in the Pre 
amble. Here are embodied precepts which, if truly ob 
served, will create a better world. This applies particu- 
larly to the principle of peaceful settlement of disputes 
and the principle of international cooperation in eco 
nomic and social affairs. Article 26, providing for a 
system for the regulation of armaments, has now led to 
promising negotiations. We long for the day when the 
lofty idea embodied in that Article will become a real- 
ity. The fact that the Charter contains these positive 
clements should be borne in mind whenever it is being 
evaluated 


Denmark has followed with keen interest the great 





developments in Africa and Asia. It was gratifying to 
see the powers participating in the Conference at 
Bandung express their unreserved adherence to the 
principles of the United Nations. This has reaffirmed 
Denmark’s hope that the United Nations may become 
not only a place where the nations of the world meet, 
but also an institution able efficiently to help and en- 
courage mankind on its way forward and upwards 
Desiring to promote this development, Denmark has 
made a contribution to the United Nations, substantial 
for its resources, to assist what are, in a misleading 
term, called under-developed countries. We will con- 
tinue to participate in this work. 

The Danish Government has noted with satisfaction 
the draft agreement for the establishment of an inter- 
national finance corporation and that the number of 
countries required have indicated their willingness to 
contribute to this corporation. My Government intends 
to table proposals in Parliament for Denmark's acces- 
sion to the international finance corporation agreement 
and for payment of the contribution stipulated for Den- 
mark. My Government has also adopted a positive atti- 
tude towards SUNFED, and we are ready to make a 
contribution compatible with the size and economic re- 
sources of our country, provided that other countries, 
and especially the big countries, are prepared to parti- 
cipate. 

Ihe wish for a reduction of armaments is in com- 
plete harmony with Denmark’s conception of the man- 
ner in which it is desirable that world conditions de- 
velop. Mere appeasement will not lead to real peace 
This is why we joined the North Atlantic Treaty. We 
feel convinced of the political wisdom of that step, not 
least because we think that this defensive treaty has 
contributed to the creation of an atmosphere favorable 
to a relaxation of tension. We are fully prepared to 
meet the resulting obligations 

But the Danish people wish ardently that develop 
ments may make it possible to devote a much smaller 
proportion of our resources to objects of a military 
nature. The exalted goal is for mankind to devote its 
strength to the peaceful objects of making life better 
and happier. The atomic age, which it has become 
the privilege and the danger of our generation to enter, 
ought to herald a new and richer epoch for mankind 


BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.— 


K. V. KISELYOV: 


He General Assembly should not dally with the 

solution of the disarmament problem and _ the 
problem of the prohibition of the atomic weapon, Mr. 
Kiselyov declared. The Soviet Union has recently un- 
dertaken practical steps to reduce its armed forces and 
has given up certain military bases on the territories 
of other states, a fact which will undoubtedly go a long 


way to make possible a solution of the problem of dis- 
armament and the strengthening of trust and confidence 
between states. Byelorussia hopes that the Soviet 
Union's example will meet with corresponding steps on 
the part of the Western Powers. 


European Security 


The Byelorussian people are vitally interested in the 
achievement of security in Europe because in the first 
half of this century the Byelorussian $.S.R. was on two 
occasions subjected to unheard of destruction, A stable 
and lasting peace in Europe can be achieved through 
collaboration in the establishment of an effective system 
of collective security as proposed by the delegation of 
the Soviet Union at the Geneva meeting. The solution 
of the problem of European security and the settlement 
of the German question are closely interlinked. Being 
one of the closest neighbors of Germany, Byelorussia 
cannot tolerate with peace of mind a continuation of 
the remilitarization of Western Germany 

The Soviet Government is to be congratulated on 
measures taken to establish normal relations with both 
the German Federal Republic and the German Demo 
cratic Republic. These measures serve the mutual in 
terests of the Soviet and the German peoples. They 
will make possible the establishment of a single Ger 
many as a peace loving democratic state and also the 
lessening of international tensions 


Asian Affairs 


In Asia, the peoples of all countries expect the 
earliest possible settlement of the Korean issue. The 
position adopted by the Government of South Korea ts 
responsible for widening the split between South and 
North Korea. The United Nations should condemn such 
actions as President Syngman Rhee’s demand for the 
abolition of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis 
sion Also to be deplored were the attempts of the 
authorities of South Vietnam “to subvert” the Geneva 
agreement calling for free elections in the whole Viet 
nam. These should be carried out next year 

The importance of the Chinese People’s Republic in 
Asian affairs is growing apace. We cannot think seri 
ously of settling any such problems without their par 


ticipation However the representatives of 600 million 


Chinese are still prevented from coming to the United 
Nations. In preventing the entré of China to the United 
Nations some States are overlooking the fact that this 
great power is growing ever stronger and that its gov- 
ernment enjoys the unreserved support of its people. 
There should be simultaneous acceptance of the ap- 
plications of the sixteen states for membership of the 
United Nations. 

Byelorussia supported the proposal submitted by 
Mr. Molotov dealing with measures for the further les- 
sening of international tension and the development of 
international cooperation. 
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INDONESIA— 


DR. IDE ANAK AGUNG GDE AGUNG: 


an, declared Dr. Anak, reviewing on the fifth 

anniversary of its admission to Membership of the 
United Nations the young republic's international and 
domestic progress, was holding its first general election, 
which marked its determination to strengthen and con- 
solidate democratic practices. On the international 
plane, in cooperation with other nations, Indonesia had 
rendered a contribution to uphold the high purposes 
which guide efforts for a better world. Indonesia had 
also taken an active part in the important conferences 
at Colombo, at Bogor, Indonesia, and at Bandung. The 
Bandung Conference could not but strengthen the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations Charter which 
was the proper international guide for securing genuine 
peace and the wellbeing of all mankind. 

Disarmament, or at least the substantial reduction of 
armaments, is an inescapable “must” if mankind is to 
survive. The only force that we can sanction is moral 
force, the force of good will in achieving genuine peace 
and prosperity for all nations and peoples. That is to- 
day's fundamental issue. It should be the duty of every 
one of us to make the United Nations the united moral 
force so desperately needed. 

rhe problems of colonialism are of particular interest 
to Indonesia and to the peoples of Asia and Africa 
generally, The Asian-African states have again brought 
forward the colonial problems such as the question of 
Morocco and West Irian and for the first time the 
question of Algeria. 

Indonesia wishes to urge the Government of France 
to consider Algeria with justice, reasonableness and 
understanding in order to promote a peaceful settlement 
through negotiations in the interests of both France and 
Algeria and of the peace and stability of that entire 
region of the world. It hopes that the present Assembly 
will be able to recommend the right ways and means 
for the peaceful solution of those problems, but if it did 
not do so, Indonesia would present them again and 
again until freedom and justice for the peoples con- 
cerned had been secured. 

On the question of West Irian, the Indonesian and 
Netherlands Governments had been able to create an 
atmosphere which might lead to better understanding 
between them, The placing of this item on the Agenda 
will certainly improve the chances of finding practical 
arrangements toward the solution of the problem in a 
peaceful, friendly way. 

With the improvement of the political climate, In- 
donesia hopes that ways and means can also be found 
to relax the tensions due to economic causes, The 
setting up of the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development and the International Finance 
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Corporation could help to make a fruitful contribution 
to the economic welfare of the world population and 
at the same time to the improvement of peaceful con- 
ditions among nations. 

As to the question of admission of new Members, 
Indonesia believes that every nation should be given 
the opportunity actively to work and live in the frame- 
work of the ideals of the United Nations. It is its earnest 
hope that this vital problem will continuously occupy 
the attention of the big powers in all their present and 
future deliberations. 

With respect to encouraging the interchange of ideas 
among peoples, there is a new relationship between 
Asia and the West. While most Asian leaders had 
visited and in some cases lived for some years in West- 
ern countries, few leaders in the West had lived in Asia. 
It would be a fortunate fact if more Western leaders 
would grasp the opportunity to visit the countries of 
Asia to acquaint themselves with the ideas which are 
the driving force of the teeming millions of Asian peo- 
ples. There should also be closer relations between the 
peoples of the Asian and Latin American countries, 
among whom direct contacts were negligible. Such close 
contacts and cooperation can only be of mutual bene- 
fit in building a real United Nations world. 


LIBERIA 
, ; <a 


J. DUDLEY LAWRENCE: 


Daur the last ten years, Mr. Lawrence said, there 

has been a change from the cooperative spirit at 
San Francisco to a hardening of positions. This resulted 
in heightened tension in the relationship between na- 
tions which ultimately assumed the ugly proportions of 


what has been known as the “cold war.” 

As this session of the Assembly commences, how- 
ever, there appears to be a change of climate—a relax- 
ing of tension. Perhaps this new atmosphere is partly 
due to the meeting of the Chiefs of Government of the 
four powers in Geneva last July, to the Asian-African 
Conference at Bandung and to the International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

Among the purposes of these conferences were to 
relax tensions and to promote world peace and security. 
Che measure of their success may be assessed to a con- 
siderable extent by the moderation and restraint which 
characterize this year’s debate. 

Liberia met with twenty-three other nations at Ban- 
dung last April. There for the first time in recorded 
history the representatives of more than half the world’s 
population living in Africa and Asia met on a basis of 
equality to do what no one else is willing or able to do 
for them—to discuss and find means for their mutual 
uplift and betterment, and thus promote world peace. 
There the representatives of peoples of different races, 
colors, religions and ideologies met and discussed their 





mutual problems, harmonized their varied points of dif- 
ference and expressed their agreements in resolutions 
unanimously carried—tresolutions which were sober and 
restrained although they dealt with such exciting ques- 
tions as colonialism, racialism, sovereignty and human 
rights. The conference at Bandung will be recorded as 
one of the greatest political landmarks of this century. 

Moved by the realization that an atomic war would 
in all probability be one in which the human race 
would destroy itself, President Eisenhower of the Unit- 
ed States initiated in the General Assembly the courage- 
ous plan to use the power of the atom for the uplift 
of man rather than his self-destruction. 

In August, the International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy met in Geneva. It is to be 
hoped that the conference has opened a new era of 
collaboration for the uplift and betterment of humanity. 

Since 1950 no new Members have been admitted to 
the Organization, although twenty-one applicants wish 
to participate in the erection of a dynamic and universal 
structure dedicated to world peace. What better sign 
could there be of a real and true relaxing of tension 
than that some compromise could be reached between 
the two divergent views, and an arrangement arrived at 
whereby at least a large majority of the applicants could 
be admitted, and thus bring a greater degree of uni- 
versality to the Organization? 

The violence, massacres, death and inhumanity 
raging in the northern parts of the African continent 
cannot be ignored. People whose only crime is the 
yearning for freedom and liberty; who desire to have 
something to say about the government of their native 
land; who nourish an honorable ambition for themselves 
and their children that they might enjoy the blessings 
of a good education, health and the better things of 
life-—these have been called terrorists and rebels. In 
various lands, many a national hero was at some time 
branded terrorist and rebel. It is to be hoped that the 
spirit of conciliation and compromise, which seems now 
to be abroad, will be allowed to saturate the atmosphere 
not only of that disturbed area, but of all other areas 
where similar inhumanity and repression are the order 
of the day, so that in due course peace may in deed 
and in truth reign over the troubled world. 


URUGUAY— 
VICENTE BASAGOITI: 


FACE was described as a competitive enterprise by 

Mr. Basagoiti, who said there is a common re- 
sponsibility imposed by the spirit of Geneva to promote 
a gradual and healthy adaptation to new conditions of 
economy working toward world peace. The principles 
of cooperation and solidarity must be implemented in 
a common front of work and peaceful coexistence 
Work is the most effective institution in the interest of 
peace, progress and the law of civilization. The high 


political and social level acquired by our country in 
the exercise of active democracy calls for firm finan- 
cial support if it is to be sustained. There is no social 
justice without social wealth; there is no social wealth 
without social work. 

The first duty is to promote the necessary means of 
maintaining an active front in national work. The im- 
mediate objective is economic and social progress of 
the peoples and the cooperation of the United Nations 
is required in the development of national resources. 

The action by the United Nations for which the 
countries in the course of economic development hope 
is the setting up, in a sufficient degree, of technical as- 
sistance and financial credit for the development of 
their economy and for the production of their raw 
materials and the progress of industrialization. We must 
recognize as appropriate for such ends the setting up 
of the Special United Nations Economic Development 
Fund and the establishment of the international finan- 
cial unit. 

Uruguay has an interest in all international pacts 
dealing with human rights. One of the most important 
activities and one of extensive prestige, is the realization 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund. Thirty million 
children have been able to benefit this year from these 
funds. The delegation of Uruguay jointly with that of 
India proposed the setting up of an “International Chil- 
dren’s Day” and this was approved by the General 
Assembly. Our delegation wishes to repeat that we 
respect and approve the work of UNICEI 


VENEZUELA— 
DR. SANTIAGO PEREZ-PEREZ: 


_ wo recent happy omens, Dr. Pérez-Pérez stated, 
were the commemorative session of the United Na 
tions in San Francisco, and the meeting of the heads 
of the four great Powers in Geneva. International ten- 
sion at the moment is relaxed, but the spirit of Geneva 
will go through its acid test at this session of the As- 
sembly, It is imperative that the Assembly mobilize all 
efforts to solve those problems capable of solution 
One of the items providing an opportunity for apply- 
ing the spirit of Geneva is that concerning the admission 
of new Members, Venezuela warmly supports Spain's 
application for Membership. The capacity of a state 
to fulfil the conditions of Membership must be meas- 
ured according to the provisions of the Charter, and 
the veto should not serve as an obstacle to admission 
The proposal to call a general conference of the 
Members of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the Charter should be implemented. Such a 
review was foreseen by those who drew up the Charter, 
furthermore, the experience of the last ten years shows 
that the factors which influenced the preparation of the 
Charter have changed so much that a review is now 
necessary. The veto power, however, will paralyze 
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efforts to revise the Charter if any member possessing 
that power does not agree Ihe Charter, therefore 
cannot be amended without agreement of the five perma 
nent members of the Security Council, and such agree 
ment is possible only when international tensions have 
disappeared. Venezuela believes that the General As 
sembly should agree on calling a general conference, 
but doubts the advisability of setting a date at this stage 

The conclusions of the International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, particularly with 
regard to the use of atomic energy in the fields of medi 
cine and agriculture and to its unlimited possibilities 
in scientific investigation, were felicitous 

Venezuela believes that in order to establish condi 
tions of stability in the world, the hopeful signs in the 
political field must be strengthened by cooperative ef 
forts in the economic and social fields. In this connec 
tion, there are encouraging facts to be noted within 
the United Nations, including the efficient work of the 


Economic and Social Council and its commissions 


tid Underdeveloped Countries 


One of the Organization’s tasks in the economic field 
is to aid underdeveloped countries, The interests of the 
underdeveloped countries and the highly industrialized 
countries are the same. To raise the standard of living 
in the large underdeveloped areas is to build a firm 
foundation for economic progress in the highly de 
veloped countries. As pointed out by the Council’s 
report on the work of its twentieth session, the more 
important the position of a country which is influential 
on the international market, the greater is its responsi 
bility. A universal recognition of this principle of eco 
nomic responsibility and the determination with which 
plans for economic development are carried out in the 
underdeveloped countries will lead to greater stability 
in the future world economy 

Encouraging efforts in economic cooperation have 
been made since the end of the Assembly's ninth ses 
sion. Such events as the recent revision of the charter 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
favors countries in the process of development, progress 
in establishing an International Finance Corporation, 
resolutions adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
to encourage international trade, activities carried out 
on the American continent by the Economic Commis 
sion for Latin America and the Inter-American Eco 
nomic and Social Council, and the approval by the 
United States Congress of a three-year postponement 
of the implementation of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
demonstrate that there is a definite plan for economic 
cooperation, This trend must be intensified in the future 
for economic improvements lead to social improve 
ments 

Venezuela is very interested in questions concerning 
non-self-governing and Trust Territories. While such 
questions are usually discussed ardently here, we hope 
that this session will be guided by a spirit of coopera- 
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tion, and that the United Nations will do all it can to 
ensure that these areas achieve the fullest degree of 
self-government as soon as possible 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA— 


W. C. DU PLESSIS: 


a the world’s people, said Mr. du Plessis, now en- 
tertain high hopes that postwar tensions and 
anxieties will give way to ‘an era, if not yet of peace 
and stability, then at least of relaxation which can be 
the beginning of such an era 
The atmosphere of the recent commemorative ses- 
sion of the United Nations at San Francisco has been 
clearly marked by a desire to return to the original 
spirit of San Francisco. There is every reason to hope 
that one of the factors considered essential at that time 
for a successful functioning of the United Nations, 
namely, that of cooperation among the great Powers, 
can now gradually be fulfilled 
The delegation of South Africa joins in sharing the 
hope that San Francisco and Geneva together will 
inaugurate a period in history marked at least by a 
willingness among nations to show understanding of 
one another's problems and difficulties 
A return to the spirit of San Francisco of 1945, 
however, must also mean full recognition of a basic 
factor governing friendly relations between states, name- 
ly, non-intervention in one another's domestic affairs. 
There is no doubt that delegations honestly desiring 
peace and tranquillity attach the greatest importance 
to strict observance of that basic condition. All have 
learned over the centuries, and especially since the war, 
that there can be no peace unless all states respect 
each others’ sovereign rights and refrain from inter- 
vening directly, or indirectly, in each others’ domestic 
affairs. This is surely the meaning of “peaceful co- 


existence.” 


Indians in South Africa 


It is very evident, nevertheless, that Member states 
are still far from agreement on what constitutes inter- 
vention. The clear wording of Article 2, paragraph 7 
of the Charter, is all too frequently misconstrued to suit 
the particular circumstance of individual Members. The 
record shows that whenever Article 2, paragraph 7, 
was invoked, the great majority of delegations voted 
in favor of United Nations competence when their own 
interests or those of their friends were not affected, 
and against such competence whenever those inter- 
ests were affected. The recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and its organs in this field are almost 
exclusively based on political considerations, with little 
regard for their legality 

It has been argued, for example in the item con- 
cerning Algeria, that the competence of the General 
Assembly to intervene was no longer in doubt, as 





evidenced by the case of law of the United Nations 
built up over the past ten years. But the United Na- 
tions is not a court of law, and if case law is to have 
any authority, it has to be traced back to its very 
source. That source will be found only in the records 
left by those who framed the United Nations Charter 

There are many who choose to ignore these records 
This makes it all the more important that we who ad- 
here to the original intentions of the Charter should 
not remain silent, lest by our silence we appear to 
acquiesce in a process of emasculation of the Charter, 
a process which takes the form of reinterpreting its 
most fundamental provision and of building up on this 
basis, a body of spurious case law. For this reason, 
South Africa again places on record the basis on which, 
in respect of the question of non-intervention, it ac- 
cepted Membership of the United Nations and obliga- 
tions arising from such Membership 

Ihe records of the San Francisco conference made 
it clear that no pretexts should be resorted to for the 
purpose of circumventing the principle laid down in 
Article 2, paragraph 7, relating to non-interference in 
the domestic affairs of Member states. This Article 
was to be a basic and over-riding principle. If it is 
argued that since 1945 a body of case law has been 
built up in the United Nations which sets aside the 
clear intentions of the founders, then such “cases” are 
not based on law but on political expediency, Being 
in their origin unlawful and unconstitutional, they lose 
all validity as case law and therefore as precepts for 
future action 

South Africa, more than any other Member, has 
been the victim of the subversion of this basic principle 
that there shall be no intervention in affairs which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state. For nine successive years South Africa has been 
attacked at the United Nations on the Indian question, 
the South West Africa question, and generally on South 
Africa’s domestic policies. Each year the attacks have 
followed the same pattern, and South Africa’s rep- 
resentatives have replied with patience and forbearance 
But there is a limit to the patience of even the most 
reasonable of men. South Africa has shown exemplary 
courtesy and forbearance in the face of these annual 
attacks which have become a sort of “Roman Holiday.” 

If items 20 and 23, concerning the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in South Africa and the ques- 
tion of race conflict in South Africa, are inscribed on 
the agenda, the Assembly will once again embark on 
a discussion of South Africa’s internal affairs. But 
South Africa is no longer prepared to continue replying 
to these attacks. If and when these matters are raised 
in the Assembly Committees, the South African dele- 
gation intends to confine itself to opening statements 
reaffirming the above; it will not participate further in 
the discussions 

This attitude will apply in the first instance to the 
item entitled “Treatment of Persons of Indian Origin 
in the Union of South Africa.” With reference to this 
item, the following developments have taken place since 


the last Assembly session. South Africa on December 
17, 1954, approached the Governments of India and 
Pakistan and indicated that it was prepared, without 
prejudice to its legal position on domestic jurisdiction, 
to have discussions with the two governments with a 
view to seeking an acceptable solution, But the effort 
had to be abandoned as a result of India’s attacks on 
the Union which were of such a nature as to make it 
clear that the attempt would be fruitless, Pakistan had 
no part in the failure of the negotiations. The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations then designated a medi- 
ator to facilitate a solution, South Africa, because of 
its legal position on domestic jurisdiction, was debarred 


from accepting mediation as it would have prejudiced 


that position, and the Secretary-General was so in- 
formed. As far as South Africa is concerned, this ques 
tion is thus regarded as definitely closed. 


South Africa’s Position 


Similarly, in respect of the reports of the so-called 
Committee on Racial Relations in South Africa, South 
Africa has made its position clear, In presuming to 
make recommendations regarding legislation passed by 
the South African Parliament, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations has gone to the utmost limit in 
transgressing the provisions of Article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the Charter. There is nothing to add. 

The South African attitude concerning items special 
ly concerned with South African affairs does not apply 
to the constitutional aspects of the South-West African 
question 

South Africa hopes that the United Nations will 
henceforth discard its negative methods of approach, 
which tend to undermine confidence in the Organiza 
tion. There is a fruitful field in which the nations of 
the world can meet and cooperate. It is a comfort to 
say that the International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy was a product of the labors 
of the General Assembly. Time should not be lost un 
necessarily in harnessing atomic energy for the benefit 
of all the peoples of the world 

South Africa hopes and expects that the African 
continent will receive its full share of the benefits which 
creation of an international atomic energy agency can 
bring. But every precaution should be taken to ensure 
that the advantages which civilization can offer become 
a blessing and not a disruptive force 

Africa is not and should not become a field for 
ideological experimentation. While the constructive ad 
vice of friends will always find a sympathetic hearing, 
the ready-made solutions of idealistic theorists and the 
even more dangerous intrusion of subversive ideologies, 
either from the East or from the West, must always 
be combatted by those who have responsibility for 
African development, that is, that part of Africa south 
of the Sahara. 

The peoples in the southern part of Africa know 
and understand one another and are steadily moving 
toward a solution of their common problems in a 
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manner which will ensure to each the conditions neces- 
sary to develop naturally and fully according to his 
own way of life 


Sense of Responsibility 


If the development towards greater maturity and a 
fuller life is to be orderly, it must be accompanied by a 
corresponding capacity to assume responsibility. In the 
United Nations too much stress has been and is being 
laid on rights and too little, and sometimes none at all, 
on the duties and responsibilities that are irrevocably 
attached to the enjoyment of those rights. Assistance 
should therefore also include assistance and guidance 
in the capacity to assume responsibility and to exercise 
authority 

here have been numerous references to the new 
spirit of understanding among the great Powers. They 
have now begun to give a lead in the evolution of the 
sense of responsibility in international relations so vital 
to the preservation of peace and security. South Africa 
hopes and believes that the new improved atmosphere 
will also pervade the deliberations of the United Na- 
tions, and that there will be a growing tendency to 
turn away from the barren controversies of the past 
and to direct energies toward constructive tasks which 
lie ahead. 


NETHERLANDS — 


JOSEPH M. A. H. LUNS: 


H' was in the happy position, Mr. Luns observed, 

of being able to express agreement with what had 
been said by previous speakers regarding a number 
of issues. He agreed wholeheartedly with those who 
welcomed the emergence of what has been called the 
spirit of Geneva, The novel attitude of the Soviet Union 
has brought new hope to millions of people all over 


the world—the hope that we are about to enter a 
better era, an era of lessening international tension. 
Whether this hope will be fulfilled is a question that 
may well be answered in the year to come. It is im- 
portant that our great expectations of the future should 
be seen against the background of present reality. We 
should not forget that no real problems have as yet 
been solved. A first opportunity for finding solutions 
will present itself at Geneva toward the end of next 
month, A relaxation of international tension will be 
most easily achieved on those issues which merely 
require a mutual acceptance of the existing situation 
rhe real desire for peace will be put to the test when 
an attempt is made to deal with those problems whose 
solution implies a change of the status quo. For in- 
stance, if the Soviet Union should not accept the unifi- 
cation of Germany, a lasting settlement would remain 
out of reach 

It is of vital importance that the two most powerful 
nations of the world, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, should seek a rapprochement. If they are able 


to settle their differences, the chances of peace in- 
crease. The mere fact, however, that agreement exists 
between the United States and the Soviet Union does 
not necessarily mean that all world problems have been 
solved. 

Under no circumstances can Europe relinquish the 
duty of making its essential contribution to the cause 
of world peace. | am, of course, fully aware of the 
significance of other groups of nations in this respect. 
Everyone who is sensitive to the main trends of history 
realizes that the role of a sound and strong bloc of 
Latin American nations is of the greatest significance 
for the conservation and strengthening of our ideals of 
peace and justice. We also attach the utmost importance 
to the economic and social advancement of Asia and 
Africa. The Conference of Asian and African nations 
held at Bandung was an impressive manifestation of 
the political awareness of the many countries in those 
parts of the world, countries which hold substantial 
promise for the present, and for the future. But it is 
not surprising that at that same Bandung Conference 
marked differences of opinion became apparent on 
such fundamental issues as dictatorship, communism 
or a free way of life. 

The slowly but steadily advancing unity of Europe is 
the most promising guarantee for the realization of our 
ideals of one world. Progress toward unity in Europe 
is slow; I readily admit that. However, with every 
passing year it becomes more noticeable, and every 
year European cohesion grows more solid. Discussions 
are taking place in Brussels with a view to achieving 
the integration in supranational communities of new 
sectors of economic life, following the example set by 
the coal and steel community in Luxembourg. 

On a smaller scale integration is making even more 
progress. The Governments of the three countries con- 
stituting Benelux have now decided to establish a joint 
parliamentary body which will deal with a number of 
problems resulting from the union between the three 
partners. 


Adequate Representation 


I have expressed my profound conviction that the 
role of Europe in the world is indispensable. If Europe 
is to fulfil its essential task, it is a first condition that 
its representation in the United Nations be adequate 
For that reason it is really a matter of urgency to put 
an end to the absurd situation which at present prevents 
a country with such great political and cultural tradi- 
tions as Italy from being a Member of our Organiza- 
tion. I sincerely trust that this and similar situations 
will be eliminated when we discuss the question of the 
admission of new Members. 

First among the other items which will have the full- 
est attention of the Netherlands is the question of Neth- 
erlands New Guinea. We trust that this matter will not 
be inscribed on this year’s agenda. The Netherlands 
position has remained unchanged from last year. We 
stated, inter alia, that the inhabitants of Netherlands 
New Guinea would, in due course, be given the oppor- 





tunity to decide on their own political status. That 
promise still holds. 


The Netherlands wishes to do all that it can for 
better understanding with Indonesia. However, far from 
serving the cause of a rapprochement, inscription on 
the agenda and subsequent discussion of the Nether- 
lands New Guinea issue would seriously harm that 
purpose. 

Since we met last year, the three parts of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands—the Netherlands, Surinam and 
the Netherlands Antilles—have in joint consultation 
worked out and voluntarily accepted a new constitu- 
tional order, in which each autonomously conducts its 
internal interests and affairs, while they jointly conduct 
their common interests on a basis of absolute equality. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction in all three parts 
of the realm that this equitable solution of cooperation 
in freedom and equality has been achieved and that 
in respect of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles, 
the goal set in Chapter XI of the Charter concerning 
non-self-governing territories has now been reached. 

Another item to which we attach great importance 
is financing the economic development of under-devel- 
oped areas. We still consider the solution of this prob- 
lem the most essential condition for our future progress. 
Our Organization’s advance is slow—to our mind, far 
too slow. We again shall advocate a more rapid imple- 
mentation of our plans. I know that the countries which 
will have to bear the main burden of the execution 
of these plans hesitate to arouse false hopes. Of course, 
we respect their opinion, We, however, will again most 
earnestly request those countries not to stress their 
reservations on the subject to such an extent that they 
block the road to a further realization of the vast con- 
cepts that are to determine the future of hundreds of 
millions of people. We intend to ask them in particular 
not to decide, for instance, to abstain from coopera- 
tion in elaborating existing plans, a decision which in 
practice would almost amount to a veto. 

The promise implicit in the Geneva Atomic Energy 
Conference is immeasurable and the plan to create an 
international atomic energy agency is of paramount im- 
portance. One condition vital for its success is that 
there be no division of the countries of the world into 
haves and have-nots as regards nuclear material. Such 
a division would prove fatal. I hope that the agency 
will be clearly based on principles that will enable it 
to become part of the structure of the United Nations 


Status of Personnel 


The subjects dealt with in the Fifth Committee are 
generally of a less spectacular nature than those dis- 
cussed in the other Committees. The Netherlands in 
tends, nevertheless, to devote fullest attention to the 
items which will be allocated to this Committee, and in 
particular to the questions relating to the status of 
United Nations personnel, Fortunately, the regrettable 
period of unrest which for some time prevailed in the 
Secretariat has now ended. I wish to pay tribute in 


this connection to our eminent Secretary-General for 
the wisdom and consistency which have marked his 
policy in this matter. 

We cannot overlook that this period has left scars 
on the body of our Organization. The well-being of 
the United Nations is to a large extent dependent on 
the existence of a staff of the highest quality, fulfilling 
its duties under the most favorable conditions, which 
must include an unquestionable legal safeguarding of 
their position. The absence of a reasonable sense of 
security would inexorably cause an unpermissible 
lowering of the high standards that are now being ap- 
plied. The events which unfortunately took place some 
years ago are perhaps the reason for the difficulties 
that have already been encountered in finding a sufficient 
supply of highly qualified personnel. 

Formidable is the pile of problems that confronts 
us. Ours is a heavy responsibility, but we also have a 
wonderful opportunity for cooperation in the interests 
of the world, which are ultimately our own interests too, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA — 


VACLAV DAVID: 


ry He need for the establishment of an all-European 

system of collective security was stressed by Mr. 
David. Establishment of such a system, which would 
prevent the creation of mutually opposed military blocs 
and would include all European countries irrespective 
of their social and political systems, is the best means 
to ensure the security of Czechoslovakia and of all 
other European countries. 

The establishment of such a system of all-European 
security with the participation of the United States 
would be facilitated considerably if all interested parties 
would agree to the abrogation of both the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the Western European Union, as 
well as of the Warsaw Treaty concluded by eight 
powers. 

The proposal of the Soviet Union to solve the prob- 
lems of security in Europe by stages meets with the 
needs of all European countries irrespective of their 
relations to the groupings of States now in existence 
The military blocs which have been created and the 
existence of military bases on foreign territory add to 
the mistrust among nations and thus also to inter- 
national tension and evoke the need for counter- 
measures on the part of those countries against which 
these blocs and bases are directed 

The fact that Western Germany is still incorporated 
in closed western military groups is a matter of deep 
concern to Czechoslovakia, which will continue to do 
everything in its power toward a successful solution 
of the German question on the basis of real respect 
for the will and interests of the German people and 
in full harmony with the interests of peace and security 
in Europe. Czechoslovakia will continue to develop 





and strengthen its friendly cooperation with the German 
Democratic Republic and is willing to establish normal 
neighborly relations with the German Federal Republic 
In the spirit of the historical tradition of friendship 
between the peoples of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
we are continuing to strengthen our mutual relations. 
The present improvement in international relations 


has also created possibilities for the casing of tension 
in the Far East. As a member of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, Czechoslovakia wishes to ful- 
fil its pledge and its mission and thus help in resolving 
the problem in Korea. The pact of collective peace 
proposed by India and the People’s Republic of China 
with the support of other Asian nations would consti- 
tute a suitable basis for the solution of all outstanding 
issues in that part of the world. 

The example of the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the People’s Democracy is proof that real results 
can be achieved in the field of disarmament even prior 
to complete agreement on disarmament. If other coun- 
tries take concrete measures in the reduction of arma- 
ments, this will undoubtedly mean a significant con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of disarmament 
itself and to the establishment and strengthening of 
confidence among states also. The first international 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy has 
shown that the road of negotiation in a spirit of inter- 
national cooperation and mutual discussion of prob- 
lems, even in a field which is so complex and which 
has hitherto been shrouded in utmost secrecy, brings 
benefit to all if the participants have the well- 
being and happiness of mankind as their primary con- 
cern. 


International Cooperation 


From its own experience Czechoslovakia can well 
appreciate the significance of international cooperation 
and assistance which is not contingent upon any politi- 
cal or economic conditions. Thanks to the assistance 
it receives from the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia is 
in a position to achieve rapidly a high level of scientific 
research in the field of nuclear physics and the practical 
uses of atomic energy for peaceful purposes which 
could not be achieved without that assistance except 
after a long and difficult period of arduous research. 

In the field of economic relations, and particularly 
that of international trade, a number of obstacles have 
in recent years amassed themselves into a barrier stand- 
ing in the way of normal contacts among states. The 
need for the development of international economic 
relations and the fact that the development of inter- 
national trade leads to the promotion and strengthening 
of peaceful and friendly coexistence among the states, 
has gained general recognition. Czechoslovakia sup- 
ports all endeavors to promote mutual understanding 
among the countries through direct contact and mutual 
visits. 

One obstacle in the way of successful implementa- 
tion of the United Nations task is that one of the five 
great Powers and a permanent member of the Security 
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Council, the People’s Republic of China, is not legiti- 
mately represented in the United Nations. The restora- 
tion of the legitimate rights of the Chinese People’s 
Republic will increase the authority of the United Na- 
tions. 

Another question is the admission of new Members. 
All states eligible for Membership under the terms of 
the Charter should be admitted without any discrimina- 
tion. Finally on the proposed revision of the Charter, 
it is Czechoslovakia’s view that the Charter has 
passed many a difficult test and does not require revi- 
sion but support and trust from all of us. 


ETHIOPIA— 
ABTE-WOLD AKLILOU: 


[aver ity of membership, the right of self-deter- 

mination of peoples and the need for a definition 
of domestic jurisdiction were points underlined by 
Abte-Wold Aklilou. The history of the first ten years 
of the United Nations clearly established not only the 
importance of the Organization to the middle-sized and 
smaller states, but also the significance of the contribu- 
tions which these states have made to the achievements 
of the Organization. The achievements of the United 
Nations during its first ten years were made less by 
the Security Council, which is essentially the forum of 
the great powers, than by the General Assembly itself, 
where the common will of the middle-sized and smaller 
countries is decisive. For example, when the United 
Nations was able to reestablish peace in Korea, it was 
by a decision of the General Assembly and not of the 
Security Council. 

The history of the first ten years gives much cause 
for satisfaction and, at the same time, an indication of 
the fields of action where it will be important to pro- 
mote still closer and more efficient cooperation among 
the Members of the Organization. 


Self-Determination 


Among these fields of cooperation, one of the most 
important will continue to be the right of self-determi- 
nation of peoples. The pertinent observations made on 
this subject by the representative of India, should be 
kept in mind—namely, that in this matter only the 
wishes of the population in question should be taken 
into consideration. Ethiopia, which has struggled for this 
principle, saw it applied in the case of Eritrea. The 
General Assembly, which was deemed competent by the 
Treaty of Peace to recommend a solution for the terri- 
tory, reaffirmed this principle in decreeing that any solu- 
tion must first be approved by the two populations in- 
volved, that is to say, the populations of Ethiopia and 
of Eritrea. 

Future cooperation between Members, with a view to 
maximum development of the activities of the Organiza- 





tuon, necessarily raises the question of the revision of 
the Charter, as provided for by Article 109. 

Convincing arguments can be advanced for and 
against the calling of a conference at this time for the 
revision of the Charter on any particular point. Any 
decision on questions of revision—and even on the 
point of ascertaining if it is or is not opportune for 
such a revision—could be dicussed and taken up by 
the conference itself 

['wo points, among others, which have given rise to 
difficulties deserve specific discussion by such a con- 
ference, namely, the questions of the admission of new 
members and the definition of domestic jurisdiction. 
Ethiopia considers that it is inadmissible that, ten years 
after the establishment of the Organization, a third of 
the independent states of the world—for the most part 
small states and medium-sized states- remain outside 
the United Nations. Such countries ds Italy, Austria, 
Libya, Jordan, Japan, Ceylon and Finland are still ex- 
cluded. Ethiopia did not contest the validity of the poli- 
tical reasons which have led any particular great power 
to oppose the admission of any particular small state. 
But it wished to affirm that for the small state, the only 
question which arises is that of ascertaining whether 
or not a state satisfies the conditions prescribed by the 
Charter. Without the possibility of a revision of the 
Charter on this fundamental point, the Organization 
will face a perpetual impasse and its efficiency will be 
greatly reduced because of the absence of a large num- 
ber of important states, 

No problem has been more regularly or more bitterly 
discussed than that raised by the provisions of Article 
2, paragraph 7 (on domestic jurisdiction). The scope 
and the seriousness of our debates on this question of 
fundamental importance are such that this problem 
alone merits a thorough study by a future conference. 
It was certainly because of these difficulties that the 
Secretary-General himself recently stated: “We must 
bear in mind the importance of respecting the proper 
boundaries between national jurisdiction and interna- 
tional jurisdiction, and of avoiding needless tasks and 
useless prohibitions imposed in the interest of uni- 
formity.” 

The fortunate relaxation of tension which today 
characterizes international relations affords us an op- 
portunity of providing, with calmness and in a spirit 
of cooperation, greater precisions to that instrument 
which must be our guide in all our deliberations. 


SWEDEN— 
OSTEN UNDEN: 
Been question of the veto as it affected any review of 


the Charter was discussed by Mr. Unden, who 
noted in particular that the veto has been frequently 


used when applications for membership have been 
dealt with, It would have been preferable that the 
General Assembly alone decide on the admission of 
new Members. 

Now, however, we have the rule that the Security 
Council's opinion is required and that the concurring 
votes of the permanent members of the Council are 
necessary for a positive decision. Thus the admission 
of new Members has been extremely difficult. It now 
appears, however, that the principle of universality 
will soon be accepted and applied in practice. It may 
even be assumed that most of the states that still re- 
main outside the United Nations will have been admit- 
ted to the Organization before a review conference has 
time to meet. The question of veto in the Security Coun- 
cil, in so far as the admission of new Members is con- 
cerned, will then have lost its practical importance. 
There are other stipulations of the Charter which 
Sweden would wish to have framed in a more satis- 
factory way. For instance, the right of veto of the 
great powers is too extensive because it applies also 
to peaceful settlement of international disputes. But 
the deficiencies of the Charter should not be exagger- 
ated. On the whole, it is a good instrument and with 
sufficient will to cooperate, could function excellently. 


In the field of atomic energy two important problems 
will be dealt with at this session. One is the coordina- 
tion of information relating to the effects of atomic 
radiation upon human health and safety. The other 
is the establishment of a body within the United Nations 
for consideration of questions relating to the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. This body ought to be closely 
attached to the United Nations. Only in that way will 
the General Assembly have the necessary guarantees 
that it will be able to follow continuously the work 
of such a body. This is important because of possible 
conflicting interests between producers and consumers. 
It is desirable that the General Assembly, which repre- 
sents all Member governments, be given the opportu- 
nity to determine the necessary directives. 

On disarmament, he said that in recent years we have 
grown accustomed to a permanent deadlock, This has 
at last been broken. It has been assumed that a report 
on disarmament would not be submitted to the Assem- 
bly until later in the session, An interim “white paper” 
issued by the Subcommittee on Disarmament and con- 
taining texts of proposals thus far presented might pro- 
vide the basis for preliminary debate in the Assembly's 
First Committee and would supply more ample infor- 
mation to governments not represented on the Com- 
mittee and to the public 

The generation which solved the problem of con- 
structing the atom bomb could not capitulate before 
the problem of controlling man’s use of the bomb, A 
defeatist attitude toward the problem of disarmament 
is not politically possible. 





PAKISTAN— 
MOHAMMED ALI: 


JAKISTAN, said Mr. Ali, viewed with concern the ab 

sence of the French delegation from the General 
Assembly, and hoped for its return, Without the full 
participation of France, the United Nations will be 
greatly handicapped. France has a great contribution 
to make in this forum for the peace, security and 
progress of mankind. 

This year the General Assembly was meeting in a 
more harmonious political climate. The four-power con- 
ference at Geneva brought about a relaxation in inter- 
national tension, and Pakistan hopes that this new 
spirit of conciliation will extend to all nations and to all 
questions, The United Nations can contribute to the 
spirit of Geneva by applying it to the deliberations on 
every issue, regardless of how much viewpoints may 


differ 


Disarmament Priority 


Soon the Foreign Ministers of four powers will meet 
at Geneva to consider outstanding questions which 
have disturbed international relations during the past 
decade, The outcome of these efforts will be of great 
importance to all. If the present race in armaments 


continues unchecked, it may well pass the point of no 
return to a war of annihilation, in which there will be 
no victor and no vanquished. The dawn of the nuclear 
age demands a radical reorientation of outlook if good 
is to triumph over evil and life over death. The dis- 
armament question must be given foremost priority 

Pakistan was profoundly impressed by President 
Eisenhower's offer to exchange information on military 
establishments and facilities for unrestricted aerial re 
connaissance with the Soviet Union, This is an unmis 
takable demonstration of the fact that the United States 
harbors no aggressive intentions against the Soviet 
Union, Pakistan hopes that current negotiations will 
result in accepting President Eisenhower's offer as a 
forward step in achieving disarmament under a system 
of effective international inspection and control 

The French proposal to earmark for assistance of 
underdeveloped countries the savings resulting from a 
reduction in armaments is a welcome one. Improving 
the lot of the nearly two thirds of mankind now living 
on the margin of subsistence will prove to be the wisest 
investment ever made. 

Foreign Minister Molotov, in his address to the 
General Assembly, affirmed that regional security ar 
rangements like the Southeast Asia Collective Security 
Treaty constitute a direct danger to the security of the 
peoples of Asia and the Far East and to their national 
independence. There is nothing in the Manila Treaty 
to justify such apprehensions. The people of Pakistan 


have known centuries of colonial rule, and it is unthink- 
able that they would support any kind of arrangement 
which, directly or indirectly, might be exploited for 
the purpose of enslaving other peoples. 

fo repeat the charge that pacts for regional defence 
constitute a direct danger to the security of other states 
does not enhance its validity. In this connection, there 
has been since 1950, a treaty of friendship, alliance 
and mutual assistance between the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China, and the Soviet Union has 
also concluded military alliances with the communist 
countries of Eastern Europe; the whole constituting a 
regional military combine of great potency. 

The Manila Treaty is purely for self-defence; it 
threatens no nation or people. It is our belief that Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai was convinced by our talks at the 
Bandung Conference that Pakistan had joined the 
Manila Treaty not with any aggressive intention against 
the People’s Republic of China, but to safeguard the 
security of Southeast Asia. The communique, agreed 
to unanimously by the participating states and issued at 
the conclusion of the Bandung Conference, expressly 
recognizes the right of each nation to defend itself, 
singly or collectively. 

The Bandung Conference enhanced the prestige and 
moral authority of the United Nations. Thirteen of the 
participating countries had achieved their independence 
since the Second World War, and all twenty-eight com- 
prise one fourth of the world’s land surface and over 
half of the world’s population. The Conference, which 
contributed to the easing of tension in the Far East, 
called for an end to colonialism, in all its manifesta- 
tions, and for a change in the status quo in the relations 
between the subject peoples and their rulers. 


In a recent address to the American Bar Association, 
President Eisenhower also spoke of the need for a 
change in the status quo in regard to captive peoples 
There must be a change, he affirmed, for change was a 
law of life, and unless there was peaceful change there 
was bound to be violent change. Is not this law ap- 
plicable in all its fullness to the relations between the 
dependent peoples and those who exercise dominion 
over them? 

The Bandung Conference called upon the Security 
Council to support the application for admission of all 
states which qualify for membership, and specifically 
the following Asian and African countries: Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Japan, Jordan, Libya, Nepal and a unified 
Vietnam. Pakistan trusts that the Security Council will 
speedily recommend their admission, except for Viet- 
nam, which still awaits unification. Pakistan likewise 
agrees with the recommendation of the Conference that 
a change be made in the present arrangement for dis- 
tribution of non-permanent seats on the Security Coun- 
cil, in order to provide more Asian-African representa- 
tion 

Pakistan does not believe that the United Nations 
Charter is a perfect instrument, but it is unrealistic to 
believe that the ills which beset the Organization can be 





cured by merely altering its constitution. Revision of 
the Charter must await a more favorable international 
climate. Nevertheless, Pakistan believes that Charter 
amendments to eliminate the power of veto over the 
admission of new Members and for enlarging the non- 
permanent membership of the Security Council to give 
more adequate representation to certain regions in Asia 
and Africa, should be given urgent consideration, Paki- 
stan is not in favor of increasing the number of perma- 
nent seats in the Council. The General Assembly 
should decide at the present session in favor of a re- 
view conference, but should leave open for the time 
being the question of when it should be convened. 

The United Nations Technical Assistance Programs 
have been most helpful to underdeveloped countries. 
One of the most valuable features of the historic Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy was the breaking-down of the barriers of 
secrecy. A new industrial revolution, promising a more 
abundant life for the peoples of the world, is in the 
making. Pakistan is heartened that negotiations are in 
progress for the creation of an atomic energy agency. 
An adequate voice in the making of its policies and 
programs must be given to the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

The first decade of the United Nations has had its 
successes and failures; its future holds both hope and 
fear. All should work to strengthen it, as it enshrines 
eternal values and mankind’s highest aims 


LEBANON— 
DR. VICTOR KHOURI: 


Sana developments since the last Assembly ses- 
\” sion have resulted in reduced tensions and a climate 
favorable for the encouragement of mutual trust and 
confidence, declared Mr. Khouri. Such developments 
included the “Big Four” meeting, the conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and the State 
Treaty for Austria. Significant also is the tone used in 
the present general debate—in striking contrast with 
the past. 

Another important event in the same spirit was the 
Bandung Conference. This was an expression of the 
desire of the peoples of Asia and Africa to participate 
actively in the solution of the problems which are of 
common concern to all nations and, as such, a new 
manifestation of the solidarity of mankind. What in 
reality took place was a renewed endorsement of the 
principles and purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations, aimed at reactivating them and giving them 
a new impetus. 

The recommendations of Bandung on the right of 
all peoples to self-determination, the universal respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms, the aboli- 
tion of colonialism in all its forms, the elimination of 
racial discrimination, the principles necessary for the 
maintenance of peace, and the universality of the Unit- 


ed Nations, as well as recommendations concerning 
such specific problems as Palestine, the questions of 
Aden, of West Irian and of North Africa were efforts 
to help the United Nations to settle these issues, 

Furthermore, the principles of economic and cultural 
cooperation established by the Bandung Conference 
show clearly that the peoples of Asia and Africa, while 
striving to establish closer relations among themselves, 
were also eager to broaden these ties so as to em- 
brace the whole world. Finally, Bandung recognized 
the need of the world today for coexistence, not in its 
accepted interpretation of peoples merely living and 
tolerating the lives of others, but in its more profound 
meaning of the need for peoples to live together in a 
more intense spiritual and material intercourse, 

All these favorable conditions will certainly be of 
great assistance in the Organization's work. 

If it is true that present conditions are better, it 
follows that there will be less justification in the future 
for failures or deficiencies, because the Organization 
will be working under the conditions in the mind of its 
founders when they drew up the Charter ten years ago. 
If, under these circumstances, the Organization should 
still fail to prove its efficacy, it would then be logical to 
believe that the weaknesses stem from the structure of 
the Charter itself. In this case Charter review becomes 
imperative. The duty of the United Nations today is, 
therefore, to try with a new impulse and a new ap- 
proach to solve the main problems still outstanding— 
disarmament, the admission of new members, aid for 
the underdeveloped areas, and the strengthening of pro- 
grams for technical assistance. 

We entertain the same hope concerning the activities 
of the United Nations in the social and cultural fields, 
and, in particular, in the field of human rights and 
freedom of information, Lebanon played an important 
role in these activities. It is convinced that the drafting 
of the two covenants on Human Rights and of the 
conventions on Freedom of Information was delayed 
because of the unwillingness of many states to yield 
powers in a tense world situation, With the improve- 
ment in that situation, a new effort deployed with a 
greater degree of sincerity and goodwill could lead to 
agreement on these documents. 


Palestine 


The tragic problem of Palestine continues to be the 
overriding concern of the peoples and governments of 
the Arab world. This Organization will gain in prestige 
and authority as its efficacy increases under the im- 
proved world situation. Consequently, its decisions and 
recommendations will bear more weight and command 
more respect. The stronger feeling of security which 
the new situation brings with it will result in a sharper 
sense of justice and fairness within this Organization. 

These two factors could lead to the solution of the 
Palestine problem if a sincere and determined effort 
is made to exert due pressure on the Israeli authorities 
to abide by the resolutions of the General Assembly 
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and to respond to the requirements of justice and 
fairness. This is the only ground on which any hopes 
for the settlement of a painful and explosive situation 
in the Middle East could be built. With regard to the 
Arab refugees we were heartened to hear Mr. Ham- 
marskjold reaffirm the responsibility of the Organiza 
tion and its Member states as to the fate of the refugees 
when he wrote with sincerity and anxiety these words 
“The fate of the Palestine refugees has been far too 
long upon our conscience.” The responsibility of the 
United Nations to which he is referring lies not only 
in having created the problem of refugees but also in 
having failed to exert the necessary pressure on the 
Israelis to submit to the solution recommended by the 
General Assembly. However, we fail to understand the 
attitude of the Secretary-General when, in an effort to 
find at least a partial solution for that problem, he 
thinks only of the Jordan River project and does not 
mention the repatriation of those refugees desiring to 
return to their homes. Mr. Hammarskjold should have 
pointed out this principle which was proclaimed and 
often reaffirmed by the General Assembly. 

We note with satisfaction France’s efforts in finding 
a solution in Tunisia and trust that its endeavors to 
solve the Moroccan problem will succeed. As for the 
problem of Algeria, we think its inscription on the 
Assembly agenda will prepare the. ground for a favor- 
able solution. I hope that the intentions of the Asian- 
African countries in requesting the discussion of these 
North African problems will be well understood. The 
request stems from their conviction that the peoples 
of North Africa, whatever their legal status, have the 
right to self-determination and should enjoy this right 
for their own benefit, for the sake of justice and in the 
interest of international cooperation and peace. It also 
stems from the fact that the fourteen sponsoring states, 
having closer affinities with the peoples of North 
Africa, are in a better position than others to know and 
understand the real feeling of the peoples of Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria, their growing consciousness as 
national entities and their eagerness to decide their 
own fate and destiny by themselves and in freedom 
It is in the same spirit that the Asian-African coun- 
tries requested the inscription of the West Irian ques- 
tion on the agenda of the present session. 

It is our deep conviction that these and other prob- 
lems could be solved if only the United Nations would 
sincerely abide by the principles and purposes of its 
Charter, which was established to guide the policies of 
the states and not to serve the egotistical interests of 
its Members. 


ARGENTINA— 
DR. ENRIQUE J. G. PLATE: 


RGENTINA, said Dr, Plate, is happy to note the new 
spirit of understanding and harmony which per- 
vades the international scene. The pessimism previously 
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dominating relations among nations is being dissipated 
by such events as the Geneva and Bandung Confer- 
ences. Argentina, hopeful that this marks the begin- 
ning of a new era and that the world now may progress 
along peaceful paths, is ready to contribute to this 
spirit. 

As to the political situation in Argentina, the pro- 
visional Government of General Eduardo Lonardi will 
respect Argentina’s international commitments, and will 
strengthen its relations with all countries, especially with 
its sister nations on the American continent, It will 
offer its solidarity to all people defending the principles 
of liberty and will guarantee such freedoms as that of 
religion, of the press, of association and of assembly. 
Respect for law has characterized Argentine foreign 
policy from the very beginning of its independence. 
The Argentine Government has undertaken to re- 
establish international confidence. This confidence has 
been reaffirmed by the unanimous and spontaneous 
manner in which most nations of the world have 
recognized the new Argentine Government. 

We wish, first of all, to refer to our position con- 
cerning the elimination of colonialism and the occupa- 
tion of territories by extra-continental powers, including 
the territories of the Antarctic which, because of scien- 
tific and technological progress, have now become of 
great importance. In this matter, Argentina bases its 
position on principles of justice and of international 
law which assure the coexistence of peoples and re- 
spect for Argentine territory. 


Assembly Discussion 


Some delegates have argued that a broad policy of 
accepting controversial items on the agenda of the 
General Assembly might endanger the existence of the 
United Nations. Argentina voted in favor of discussing 
the cases of Cyprus and Algeria. Whenever a choice 
lies between public discussion in the General Assembly 
and seeking a solution through the more cautious chan- 
nels of ordinary diplomacy, Argentina will favor As- 
sembly discussion. The United Nations attempts to 
establish a better understanding and a closer rap- 
proachement among peoples. If anything weakens the 
Organization, it is the removal from its agenda of 
problems which can rightly be discussed within the 
framework of the Charter. Such discussion, however, 
must proceed upon a reciprocal basis of good faith and 
understanding among Member states. Restricting the 
competence of the United Nations weakens the Organi- 
zation, and might even deal it a death blow. 

Argentina advocates the admission of new Members 
to the Organization. It would be wrong for the Security 
Council not to recommend the admission of Spain, the 
mother of Latin America. No one would venture to 
defend a veto against its admission, 

The reduction of armaments is of vital interest to 
all mankind. If the large sums now being spent on 
armaments by the principal powers were to be used 
instead for economic and social development, sub- 
stantial progress in human welfare would result. Argen- 





tina offers in advance to agree to any constructive 
program in this field, and hopes that discussions in the 
Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission and 
in the forthcoming meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs in Geneva will ensure positive results at this 
Assembly session. 

The International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy deserves our congratulations. Ar- 
gentina hopes that in the near future this source of 
energy will be placed at the service of humanity, and 
not be held over its head like a sword of Damocles. 

rhe first ten years of the United Nations have shown 
certain defects in its structure. The Charter needs 
further study, but it is necessary to seek an opportune 
moment when modifications will most likely be ac- 
cepted. 

Economic activities are increasing more in the de- 
veloped than in the underdeveloped countries. This 
lack of balance in the structure of world economy must 
be overcome. Argentina feels that underdeveloped 
countries must show they are willing and able to pro- 
mote their own progress. But international cooperation 
insthe field of economic development is also necessary, 
and the United Nations should assume the greatest re- 
sponsibility for such cooperation. 

Problems of international trade deserve special atten- 
tion. Of all recent attempts to reestablish multilateral 
trade, the greatest failure has been that of the Havana 
Charter for an International Trade Organization. The 
failure of the Havana Charter and the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade are due to the fact that conditions are not yet 
ripe for an international organization to impose obliga- 
tions in this field. It is nevertheless indispensable to 
have an agency, within the framework of the United 
Nations, to find a solution for problems of interna- 
tional trade. International action is likewise necessary 
in regard to basic commodities. 

Argentina attributes great importance to the study 
of regional trade problems. The important role of trade 
in the recovery of the economy of Western Europe, 
however, does not indicate that the same experience 
should be considered in the study of the problems of 
other regions, particularly in the case of Latin America. 

In the last few years there has been a healthy trend 
towards a greater movement of private capital for the 
financing of economic development. Argentina reaffirms 
its trust in private initiative in economic development, 
and believes that international economic cooperation 
must be oriented along these lines. 

Argentina is happy at the results achieved in studies 
carried out by the United Nations, and notes the im- 
portance of the reorganization of the Secretariat, and 
its resultant economies. 

The cooperation of Argentina is offered in the main- 
tenance of peace and in the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to perfect further the international system. We 
express our hope for the success of this session of the 
Assembly, which opens such “fair horizons before 
our eyes.” 


ISRAEL— 


ABBA EBAN: 


N& for a cautious appraisal of the international 
1 situation was stressed by Mr. Eban, who pointed 
out that improvement in relationships has not been 
complete in measure or universal in scope, Disarma- 
ment was still a prospect, not an achievement. The posi- 
tion in the Far East had not yet advanced towards a 
solution; in the Mediterranean area since Geneva there 
was an unmistakable decline. 

The results of the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy give reason for hope 
in one area of international cooperation. The Assembly 
might wish to convene a second conference at a suitable 
time and make plans for establishing an international 
atomic agency. Israel was especially concerned with 
the criterion for the composition of such an agency 
and with its link with the United Nations, 

Prospects of a stable peace or of a new abundance 
will not be realized unless the tensions and burdens of 
armaments are reduced. The key to disarmament lies 
not so much in technical devices or the reconciliation 
of verbal formulae, as in an atmosphere of confidence 
which, in turn, requires agreement on outstanding 
political disputes. Heavy armaments cause heavy inter- 
national tensions; but international tensions cause 
heavy armaments. The pace of disarmament can hardly 
be more rapid than the general progress of international 
conciliation, 

In the meantime, countries which manufacture arma- 
ments bear a heavy political and moral responsibility. 
This responsibility cannot be discharged by supplying 
armaments On purely commercial criteria without refer- 
ence to their political context; or by using them as 
currency for the purchase of political influence. An 
armaments race has been stimulated in the Middle 
East. All peace-loving states should avoid rewarding 
Arab belligerency with arms and abstain from dis- 
turbing the balance on which the peace of this region 
had precariously rested for seven years. 

It is hard to comprehend how any government which 
values its moral position can give or sell arms to gov- 
ernments whose primary international objective is to 
harass, besiege, intimidate, and, if possible, destroy a 
neighboring state with which they refuse to establish 
peace. 

On the suggested revision of the Charter, Israel felt 
that it might at the moment present more danger than 
opportunity. It might well emerge that the trouble lies 
not in the Charter but in its faulty application, The 
most acute danger facing the United Nations today 
lies in a tendency to stretch its function beyond the 
limits of discretion, and even of law. 

On the Assembly’s decision to discuss the Algerian 





question, Israel] maintained that while the authors of 
the Charter never intended that its provisions should 
be so stringently applied as to defeat the moral purposes 
of the United Nations in the field of human rights and 
self-determination, these provisians were certainly 
meant to be a barrier against headlong encroachments 
on sovereignty. Israel hopes that the First Committee 
will move immediately to dispose of the Algerian item 
by deciding to avoid substantive discussion. 

The concept of a world government is a vision to 
ward which the international order may well evolve 
over the years as community attitudes strike root more 
deeply in international life. But the Charter of the 
United Nations is something quite different. It specifi- 
cally defines our powers and functions and there would 
be nothing valuable or idealistic in infringing its terms 
even if the motives for such infringement were in all 
cases beyond reproach. 


New Nations 


This acute problem of determining the due limits of 
United Nations jurisdiction has often arisen in the 
context of debates initiated by the newly liberated coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. The United Nations had played 
a proud role in the emancipation of dependent com- 
munities. A process of liberation which but a short 
time ago could have been achieved only by forcible 
secession or revolt can now be promoted by concilia- 
tion and international judgment. 

Now that the atmosphere of discussion between the 
major world powers had become more conciliatory and 
less vehement, had not the time come to exclude the 
censorious note of rancor which still marks United 
Nations debates in regional conflicts and in the great 
discussions on national emancipation. There is no area 
in which such a change of atmosphere and approach 
is more urgently needed than in the Middle East. 

Israel's outlook on the affairs of this region were 
guided by the following ideals. The Middle East was 
a region in which the Arab States and Israel had an 
unconditional duty to live together in peace side by 
side. They were bound to respect each other's political 
independence and territorial integrity. They were bound 
to maintain the Armistice Agreements. Israel's vision 
of the Middle East went beyond a mere renunciation of 
hostility. It was convinced that the two peoples whose 
encounters in history have been so fruitful for mankind, 
can, by united effort restore the past glories of their 
common region. 

There are no problems outstanding between Israel 
and the Arab states which for so much as a few 
weeks survive a mutual decision to solve them by 
negotiation. The tragedy of the Middle East lies not 
only in the Arab refusal to envisage peace and mutual 
recognition but also in the painful consciousness of the 
rich potentiality which lies so close to our common 
door. Israel was convinced, however, that its vision of 


regional harmony and peace must finally prevail 


AHMED SHUKAIRY: 


To role the small and middle states can play in the 

United Nations was outlined by Mr. Shukairy, 
who asked these states to think independently and 
not to vote in blocs. These states have an overwhelming 
majority in the Assembly and if they could tear them- 
selves from the fabric of blocs, from the net of camps, 
with a will to support the Charter, they could save the 
peace of the world. 

It must not be forgotten that the handful of inde- 
pendents are no longer a handful. A new phenomenon 
is emerging. A number of states do come to the United 
Nations with a free mind and an independent judge- 
ment. Particular mention may be made of the Asian- 
African states or many of the Latin-American states. 
We are not a third bloc. We are an expression of in- 
dependent thinking. We approach international prob- 
lems on their merits. In Asia and Africa we differ in 
creeds and cultures and races. But our common ground 
has always been peace through freedom. 

The question of disarmament was one of deep con- 
cern to the civilized community. But the problem was 
of a twin character—disarmament and armament. With 
a few states, the problem was one of excessive arma- 
ments. But with the majority, the problem was one of 
under-armament. One was a threat to peace but the 
other was an invitation to aggression. 


Disarmament and Armament 


The Arab world, he said, suffered from what they 
called an armament starvation. Self defence was not 
only a right but a duty. Their defence was their own, 
how they obtained the necessary means, materials and 
equipment for their defence, the agreements they ac- 
cepted or rejected. They were masters of their own 
affairs. It had to be made clear that the question of 
defence of the Arab world and the Middle East was 
the concern of the Arab world itself. They rejected 
every intervention. Asking for a just, equitable and hon- 
orable redistribution of arms in the world, he called for 
the establishment of an arms fund or bank that would 
be fed by the “Haves” in favor of the “Have-nots” and 
would be under the umbrella of the United Nations. 
At the moment the Arab world lives in a world of 
unbalanced strength. They needed a world of balanced 
strength. Likewise nuclear knowledge and technology 
would have to be widely distributed. 

On the subject of new Membership, Syria had strong 
feelings in favor of universality. All applications filed 
should be entertained. From a regional angle, Syria 
endorsed the applications of Jordan and Libya and 
hoped the time would not be too far off when Palestine, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco—after emancipation and 
independence—would join the United Nations, 








It was impossible in dealing with peace and security, 
to overlook the disturbed conditions now prevailing in 
North Africa. In Algeria a genuine war was being 
waged. In Morocco bloodshed was the rule of the day. 
This movement was one for liberation. It was a fight 
for sovereignty and independence. France will walk out 
of North Africa and the people will become free, in- 
dependent and sovereign. 

As for Palestine that issue affected a whole people in 
their right to liberty, their right to property and their 
right to live in their homeland. The Arab world con- 
tends that Palestine is the homeland of its legitimate 
citizens whether they be Moslems, Christians or Jews— 
without any distinction in law or in fact between a 
Jewish citizen, a Moslem citizen or a Christian citizen. 
Palestine to Zionism is the home of every Jew. We say 
that Palestine is the homeland of its people. 

Today the people of Palestine have faith and patience 
but tomorrow they might bring everything to the de- 
fence of their national existence and to repel an aggres- 
sion on their homeland. To avert a threat to the peace 
the Security Council should take effective measures to 
safeguard the rights of the people of Palestine. We be- 
lieve a commission representing the Security Council 
could effectively discharge this task 


INDIA— 


V. K. KRISHNA MENON: 


pe the last few months, said Mr. Menon, a 

great part of India and of Pakistan has suffered 
from floods unprecedented in recent history. Sympathy 
and assistance have come from many countries. The 
International Red Cross and governments have come to 
our aid, and for the first time international cooperation 
has come not merely in aid but in flood control. 

India hopes that the United Nations will undertake 
the study of floods in the world and their proper con- 
trol. It is impossible to do this on a national basis. 

India is an area of so-called underdevelopment which 
has always been below the margin of subsistence, where 
the efforts of the people by voluntary organization and 
under democratic systems have to meet great tasks, The 
organized attempts of communities, the confidence of 
people in their governments and the increasing realiza- 
tion that hungry people in any part of any country are 
a source of disaster for the whole country, and the 
significance that this development proclaims, are of 
international importance. 

Eighty per cent of our population lives in six hun- 
dred thousand villages. One of the first efforts made by 
our own central and state governments and all our or- 
ganizations and public opinion was to introduce to the 
villages the system of community projects. Today in 
India, as between the community projects and what are 
called the national extension blocs, the first stage of 


them, we have covered one hundred and twenty thou 
sand villages. At the end of the second five-year plan, 
all India will be covered by this scheme, which means 
there will be an organization democratically controlled 
for economic, judicial and administrative purposes. 
What is more, the whole of this will be based on the 
life of the community. 

This experiment has become the centre of attention 
in some parts of Southeast Asia, Our administrators 
have been in demand in other countries. Only recently 
we sent the head of this organization to Indonesia, 
where they were making a study of this particular 
system. 

India enters this year on what is called the second 
five-year plan. No country in this world today can, from 
the point of view of her international obligations, afford 
to neglect her economy, because she then becomes the 
weak link in the chain of economic progress in the 
world. We are making our contribution. Our heavy 
industry plays a primary part in this and so do the in- 
dustries in our villages 

We meet as a General Assembly for the second time 
this year. Our first meeting was in San Francisco, Much 
to our good fortuné, instead of being either an inquest 
or merely a formal meeting, the meeting at San Fran 
cisco heralded a new era. 

The world’s great powers, whether we approve of 
their position or not, are really the great factors who 
can make for prosperity, for peace and for war. In 
them we vested the great economic, military, political 
and other resources of the world. Happily, in each of 
these countries today there are statesmen at the head 
of governments and of states who realize their great 
responsibilities. 

San Francisco proclaimed to the world that behind 
the heads of the four great countries who were soon 
to meet at Geneva was the goodwill of the nations of 
the world and their expectation that the statesmen, in 
spite of all the difficulties that faced them, would make 
a beginning and open a road towards cooperation. It 
was also the hope at San Francisco that in that other 
and perhaps more approximate centre of difficulty in 
the Far East, a similar road would be opened 

The Secretary-General, in the introduction to his 
report, is quite rightly concerned about the inadequate 
amplitude of our Organization. He appears to express 
concern here, as he has expressed elsewhere, that so 
many things which ought to be done within the United 
Nations have perforce to be done outside, We share 
part of this regret. But, at the same time, the ambition 
of the United Nations is not merely the organization 
but the limits and the purposes of the Charter. So that 
if within the limits and the purposes of the Charter and 
for its promotion there are other meetings which are 
conducted in a spirit of cooperation with the necessary 
care to maintain contacts or in such a way that the 
course of their proceedings and the development of 
thought, ideas and of decisions do not contravene the 
Charter, then, while in present circumstances nothing 
more is possible, this would be a great advance 





rhe great problems of the world today are the prob- 
lems that centre around the division of the world, the 
crucial points of which are in Germany and the Far 
East. It is wrong to say that Germany is divided. It is 
the world that is divided and the expression of this 
division happens to lie in that unfortunate and unhappy 
country. These great problems are outside the Assembly, 
partly because of the conditions and the contacts created 
by the war and the peace not having been concluded 
and by the absence of many people who should be 
here among us. Naturally, these problems which con- 
cern them can only be discussed with them 

Perhaps the latest feature of the United Nations, as 
distinct from its predecessor, is its great psychological 
impact upon the masses of the people. There is not a 
country in the world, so far as we know, where the 
ideals of the United Nations, its existence, its organiza- 
tion and its work are not regarded by the masses of 
people, wherever there is expression of opinion, as part 
of their own life and their own obligations. For the first 
time, we have the beginnings of what might be a world 
public opinion behind a great world organization 

My delegation, along with that of Uruguay, last year 
sponsored a draft resolution to establish a World 
Children’s Day which passed the Committee unani 
mously. Some twenty-one Governments have al 
ready responded, and we hope that this year the 
Committee will take this further, so that that part of 
the Charter which focuses our attention on the succeed- 
ing generations when the citizens of tomorrow who will 
be brought up in the ideals of the United Nations, 
will be more peace-minded, more world-minded, more 
tolerant and, what is more, live in the ideals of the 
Charter, will be realized. 

Of the regular items on our agenda, that on review 
of the Charter has not come into our consciousness and 
on our agenda because in this particular year any de- 
velopment, either in the Organization, or in the Charter, 
or in the inadequacy of the Charter, has called for it. 
If there are inadequacies, they have been there all these 
years. We think that the Charter can be reviewed only 
if there is unanimity, and if there is unanimity the 
main reasons for amending the Charter will disappear. 
In any case, this is not the appropriate time; there are 
more pressing matters and, without being cynical, one 
could say that it is not the Charter that is wrong, it 
is us, We could very well devote our endeavors in the 
coming year to improving our loyalties to the spirit and 
the purposes of the Charter. 

We are deeply concerned that, after ten years of its 
existence, nearly a third of the world is kept out of this 
Organization. The idea of universality has been at the 
basis of our Organization from the beginning. In prin- 
ciple, we support the principle of universality and the 
consideration of any State that is a State—and we say 
“that is a State” because it is a question not of whether 
we like it but of the fact that it exists and is capable of 
performing its obligations under the Charter. 

It is a question not of approval or disapproval but of 
securing as broad a basis as possible. The United 


Nations ought to represent the world as it is and try 
to make the world what it ought to be. If we are to 
make the world what it ought to be, we must take into 
account the world as it is 

India’s view is colored by the fact that it is neces- 
sary to secure agreement in the Security Council and 
afterwards in the General Assembly. We would sup- 
port any move that would speed up the process of the 
admission of the largest number of members 

We have an obligation to draw attention particu- 
larly to the exclusion from this Organization of our 
near neighbors, more especially to the case of Ceylon 
Ceylon’s independence has the same quality as the 
independence of India, Pakistan and other countries of 
Southeast Asia. Another of our nearest neighbors 1s 
Nepal, again an independent country. 

Regarding the Secretariat and its organization, the 
first problem we have in mind is the representative 
character of the Secretariat. It is necessary that in this 
principal organ of the United Nations there should be 
the impact of every part of the world proportionately. 
1 wish to draw the attention of the Secretary-General 
and the Assembly to this matter in such a way as to 
enable it to penetrate the whole body of public opinion 
which lies behind the United Nations. 

We would like, first of all, to compliment the Secre- 
tary-General on the part of the introduction to his re- 
port which deals with economic matters 

We can not build up a world community based upon 
tolerance, understanding and equality, until we have 
paid adequate attention to economic matters and eco- 
nomic equilibrium and economic equity is established. 


Cooperative Financing 


There has been much expansion of the technical 
assistance program, and I am happy to say that the 
quota of the contribution of our own Government has 
gone up by 33 per cent and the contribution of coun- 
tries like the United States has gone up very much. 

Another of the organizations for economic develop- 
ment is the one under the Colombo Plan, whose main 
feature is that it is a cooperative organization 

We think the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development will go a long way toward making 
the United Nations what it should be, bringing it home 
to the peoples of the world that in addition, and with- 
out regard, to mutual, bilateral and other aid that takes 
place in parts of the world, there should be cooperative 
aid from the United Nations. India strongly supports 
immediate establishment of this Fund, and appeals to 
those countries who have reservations about it to take 
the risks of making a contribution to cooperation. 

Some progress has been made on the international 
finance corporation, which India supports. We hope 
that particularly in the field of that sector of economic 
development which is not State-controlled and State- 
owned, the international finance corporation will bring 
about not only economic development but a greater 
degree of contact and collaboration between industrial 
elements in different countries. 





Turning to the Asian-African Conference at Ban- 
dung, first of all, it recommended early establishment 
of the Special United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment and the international finance corporation 
The Conference recognized the vital need to stabilize 
commodity trade in the region and said that participat- 
ing countries would cooperate to stabilize international 
prices. The Conference attached considerable import- 
ance to shipping and expressed concern that shipping 
lines from time to time reviewed their freight rates, 
often to the detriment of the participating countries. 

The Conference also arranged for international co- 
operation and for the exchange of information. 

On the matter of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
we congratulate the Secretary-General who took up this 
idea that was first mooted in the General Assembly by 
the genius of the President of the United States and 
afterwards developed it into something very much 
bigger. India is particularly appreciative of the fact that 
our distinguished scientist, Dr. Bhabha, was invited to 
preside over this Conference. 

We support an international organization to promote 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The whole of our 
attention in regard to atomic development is in the 
direction of its peaceful uses. We do not make, nor 
do we desire to make, any weapons of destruction. 

It is our bounden duty and our obligation and in 
our self-interest to see that this agency is not based 
upon any circumstances which would lead to colonial 
exploitation. In the industrial revolution of the nine- 
teenth century, we produced the cotton, the jute, and 
the minerals which were processed and manufactured 
in other parts of the world and then dumped upon our 
countries where, out of the small returns for the hard 
work done by the people, there were markets which, 
on account of the vast populations, were large. Now 
we are vigilant in this matter and we should not make 
any secret of this 

From the industrial revolution, represented by the 
great epoch which is now just ending, we are now 
entering another revolution, an atomic revolution. In 
that atomic revolution, those of us who have emerged 
from colonial status have to take care that we do not 
permit this new organization to be such that the re- 
sources for this development become developed in the 
context of colonial exploitation. 

rhe status of atomic development in India is such 
that it would have to come in at the early and forma- 
tive stages on a level of equality and of self-respect. 
In India today the Atomic Agency Commission seeks 
to employ 800 scientists. There are already 400 of 
these in position and there are nearly 200 other re- 
search scientists at the Institute of Fundamental Re- 
search. 

We are the largest thorium-producing country in 
the world. Our plants process thorium. What is more 
we have found uranium. 

The atomic energy agency which represents a central 
factor in the new civilization, in the atomic era, should 


be very closely related to the United Nations, should 
have an integral relationship with it, 

Although at present the secrets of nuclear power are 
confined to a few countries, the time will soon come 
when, as a result of atomic developments—particularly 
in connection with the peaceful uses—the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons on a large scale and in many parts 
of the world will become a possibility, or even a proba- 
bility. Hence, the more we delay settling the disarma- 
ment question the greater the number of problems that 
will arise. 

It is the atomic powers, the great powers, which 
have the arms and the men. They must take the lead in 
this matter. That does not mean that disarmament and 
the establishment of the conditions for world peace are 
their exclusive concern or their exclusive responsibility 
But, they are the powers which can play a decisive part 
in the question. 


Elimination of Atomic Weapons 


President Eisenhower at Geneva proposed the ex- 
change of military blueprints and mutual aerial inspec 
tion. I think that it must be a matter of relief to all of us 
that the most important other party concerned—the 
Soviet Union—has also expressed, through its Prime 
Minister, the view that there is no objection in principle 
to President Eisenhower's proposal, but that the ques 
tion is how it should be implemented 

India stands fully committed—as a government and 
as a people—to the total prohibition of atomic weap 
ons. There is only one thing to do with the atomic 
weapon, and that is to throw it away 


I regret deeply that our colleagues from France are 


not present at this Assembly. Our Government and 


people have the highest respect for the traditions and 
for the great humanism which France can claim, We 
understand the conditions which bring about the ab 
sence here of the French delegation, and we hope that 
it will be possible for the French Government to review 
its position and to let us have its cooperation 

It is not the purpose of my Government to support 
any position which requires the intervention of the 
United Nations in the domestic affairs of other people 
But consideration of a situation for the purpose of 
reconciliation does not constitute intervention, 

With regard to Goa, which remains in the hands of 
the Portuguese, it would be fantastic to think that a 
free and independent people like the people of India, 
who have come to agreement with the British Govern- 
ment to establish their freedom, would permit another 
foreign power to occupy a part of their territory as a 
colonial agent. 

While I have no desire to go into the merits of this 
question, I should like people to take account of the 
fact that it would be a great mistake not to recognize 
adherence to the principles of the Charter, especially 
when it is exercised by a government under conditions 
of extreme difficulties. 

Our position with regard to Cyprus is that the 





Cypriot nation is entitled to its independence in the 


same way as we are. 

We hope that the example set by some and the 
progress of Trust Territories as in Samoa, on the one 
hand and, I hope, in British Togoland in the future 
will be of some assistance to colonial powers in recogniz- 


ing that the best way of establishing and maintaining a 
relationship is by recognition of the rights and liberties 
of people and by establishing cooperation. 

The two main centres of difficulty in the world in 
international affairs are Europe and Asia. Security and 
peace and the solution of problems in Europe is as 
much an Asian concern as the solution of problems in 
Asia is a European concern. 

Luropean security concerns us because two world 
wars have arisen from the lack of security in this area 
They were not European wars, they were world wars 
We all paid the price for them and continue to pay it 
by the economic, social and other impacts. The problem 
of European security is a problem of Indian, Asian and 
world security 

It is necessary for the purpose of the record to restate 
our position on the Southeast Asian Defense Organiza 
tion, This organization takes into protection areas 
which include our own country. It is not an overt 
infringement of our sovereignty. The organization con- 
sists of eight powers, three of whom are Asian. We are 
happy that its ramifications and activities are somewhat 
limited, We do not see it as making a great contribution 
towards stability in the area which is more likely to be 
achieved by the growth of neighborliness, by a sense of 
non-interference and by world cooperation through the 
instrumentality of this organization 


Asian Problems 


On the problem of prisoners from the Korean fight- 
ing, India is a factor, We are grateful to the representa- 
tive of Brazil from whom I heard for the first time in 
this Assembly that his Government, subject to certain 
conditions, was prepared to come to our rescue and 
assist us in solving this problem. 

We think the accomplishment of the primary objective 
of the United Nations in Korea, namely unification, is 
possible. We believe that it is possible only by the 
Korean people, and we are happy to say that from both 
sides——the United States, for example, has withdrawn 
the greater part of its forces with only two divisions 
there, and the Chinese Government only last week 
withdrew a further six divisions—the great apparatus 
of war gathered from outside is gradually being moved 
away. In these conditions the two sides ought to be 
encouraged to enter into talks 

There are no insurmountable objections in principle 
to establishing elections under international control in 
Korea. It is a great mistake to think that Korea is just 
a problem which is not giving too much trouble and 
therefore should be left alone. It is part of the running 
sore in Asia. 

In Indochina, as a result of the Geneva Agreement 
of last summer, Canada, Poland and India were re- 
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quested to become members of an international com- 
mission, of which India is chairman. We are grateful to 
Canada and Poland and their respective personnel in 
Indochina for the extraordinary amount of cooperation 
and coordination that has existed in these committees. 
While there have been differences now and then, there 
have been very rare occasions when the Commission 
has been forced to vote on issues. 

The future of peace in this area depends upon ad- 
herence to and the implementation, both in the letter 
and in the spirit, of the Geneva Agreement. It is a 
complex document, but its basis is non-interference in 
these territories, the respect of their sovereignty, the 
establishment of a political settlement on a democratic 
basis and the termination of the functions of the Com- 
mission as a result of that political settlement. 

This matter does not come directly within the com- 
petence of the United Nations, but it is an international 
problem, the unfettered development of which can lead 
to difficulties. 

rhe real problem in regard to China is one that con- 
cerns China and the United States. It is India’s endeavor 
to do what it can to assist in the rapprochment and 
understanding as between these two countries. India 
offers no mediation in this matter. Direct talks have 
now been started. The very fact that the two Am- 
bassadors of the United States and China have been 
sitting in Geneva for several months now and are grad- 
ually making progress is of some importance. 

If this can be pursued and developed on the lines that 
one hopes, it will have the effect of relaxation of re- 
strictions in trade and more particularly in the very 
complex and grave problem of the coastal areas of 
China. 

The position in that area is potentially grave. We 
must hope that the present conversations in Geneva 
will lead to direct meetings at a different level so that 
some of these outstanding problems may be looked at 
and faced. There is, we found, in Peking, just as we 
found in Washington, behind all the difficulties the 
desire to establish peaceful settlements. 

At Bandung, the Chinese were the foremost to express 
their adherence to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. They made a distinction, as I said on a 
previous occasion, between the decisions of the United 
Nations and the principles of the Charter. 

Whether we like it or not, here are six hundred mil- 
lion people. Without them, our Organization would not 
be complete. Returning to the Bandung Conference 
perhaps its greatest importance is that it was not based 
upon any racial principle. We deeply regret that the 
Federation of Central Africa, which was invited to the 
Conference, did not attend. The Asian-African Con- 
ference was not cast in the mould of agitation. 

rhe principles signed at the conference by twenty- 
nine nations, not all belonging to one political persua- 
sion, not all having the same economic organization at 
home, nations which included members of NATO and 
the People’s Republic of China, were principles of 
world cooperation. (Continued on page 68) 





Assembly to Consider Sixty-six Items 


Question of A leeria | nscribed on Agenda 


6 tien General Assembly on October 3 completed work 

on its agenda and decided to consider sixty-six 
questions at its current session. This number compared 
with a total of seventy-three items taken up at last 
years session 

With few exceptions, items recommended for con- 
sideration by the General (Steering) Committee were 
adopted without discussion. In both Committee and 
plenary meetings, however, strong opposition arose 
against inscription of three issues: the Algerian ques- 
tion, the question of the self-determination of the people 
of Cyprus, and the status of Western New Guinea 
(West Irian). 

The Cyprus question, submitted by Greece for the 
second successive year, was not adopted for considera- 
tion, while the Algerian issue was placed on the agenda 
after the full Assembly had reversed the recommenda- 
tion of its General Committee. When the Algerian ques- 
tion came before the General Committee the vote 
against recommending inscription of the item was cight 
to five, with two abstentions. The delegation of France 
left the Assembly Hall after the decision to include 
Algeria on the agenda. In deciding to consider the ques- 
tion of West New Guinea, the Assembly endorsed the 
General Committee’s recommendation. 

The fourteen African and Asian Member states which 
proposed consideration maintained that France controls 
Algeria solely by a show of force. The sponsoring states 
also claimed that the situation in Algeria is deteriorating 
and is now creating a serious threat to peace in the 
Mediterranean 

The Assembly debate on the Committee’s recom- 
mendation took up three plenary meetings. Discussion 
centred largely on the question of the Assembly's com- 
petence to discuss the question which France claimed 
was one of internal jurisdiction. Representatives sup- 
porting inclusion of the question on the agenda claimed 
that current conditions in Algeria constituted a threat 
to international security and that “the virtual state of 
war” existing there could no longer be ignored by the 
United Nations. These speakers also questioned 
France's sovereignty over Algeria, asserting that French 
claims to such sovereignty had never been fully ac- 
cepted by the Algerian people themselves. Another 


argument adduced by speakers supporting the proposal 
was the principle of the self-determination of peoples. 

Representatives opposing inscription of the question 
stressed what they described as the unwisdom of the 
Assembly in intervening in what they contended was 
purely a matter of internal jurisdiction. These speakers 
endorsed France's view that to discuss Algeria violated 
the provisions of Article 2 (paragraph 7) of the Char- 
ter, since Algeria had, they claimed, been an integral 
part of metropolitan France for more than a hundred 
years. 

For France, Antoine Pinay declared that debate on 
Algeria would endanger the future of the United Na- 
tions for it would give the Organization the right to 
intervene whenever a racial, religious or linguistic 
minority existed within the boundaries of a certain state. 
It would mean, said M. Pinay, that the territorial unity 
of any state, or old or new treaties concerning frontiers, 
could be questioned. This would end the security of 
many and the independence of the weakest. 

M. Pinay asked what, in fact, were the aims sought 
to achieve through this debate? Freedom for the Moslem 
populations of Algeria? But were they not already free? 
Did they not already enjoy universal suffrage? Were 
they not already represented in the Algerian Assembly, 
as in all the national assemblies? Moslems had the 
same rights as other French citizens, In fact, their posi- 
tion was, he said, much better than that of peoples in 
many other states which were France's opponents. 

Strongly supporting France’s position, Paul Henri 
Spaak, of Belgium, warned that far more than the 
prestige of the Assembly was at stake. If the Assembly 
were to violate the terms of the Charter against inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of Member states, many 
Members would, he said, be faced with “a most anguish- 
ing question”—how would it be possible to remain in 
an Assembly which would have violated the terms of 
the contract which was established to govern their mu- 
tual relations? There could be no possible international 
life and no viable international organization if each 
country was entitled to intervene in matters within the 
domestic jurisdiction of other countries. 

The Belgian representative added: “A country which 





enters this Organization should be protected against 
any interference in matters within that country’s do- 
mestic jurisdiction. Before a country is admitted to sit 
among us, we have the right, and indeed the duty, to 
see whether the domestic legislation of that country is 
in accordance with the principles of the Charter. What 
we cannot do, for this would not be honest vis-a-vis 
that applicant, is to say that without further comment 
we admit this applicant to our Organization and that we 
consider it possesses the necessary qualifications and 
then, a few years later, due to one event or another, 
suddenly to question the domestic legislation of this 
country which was admitted to Membership in this 
Organization.” 


France’s Position Supported 

Other speakers supporting France's position included 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Colombia, Norway and the Netherlands. Sir 
Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, noted that 
it had been argued that the provisions of Article 2 
(paragraph 7) were in some way overridden by refer 
ences to the principle of self-determination referred to 
in Articles | and 55, by the Preamble, and even by 
Articles 10, 11, 14 and 35 of the Charter. Sir Pierson 
held that none of these provisions applied in this case 
For no conflict existed, although it had been said that 
there was in Algeria a dispute to which Article 35 of 
the Charter applied. But that Article clearly referred 
to international and not to internal disputes. 

The United Kingdom maintained that there could 
not be any international dispute between France and 
Algeria and there was no threat to international peace 
and security from either of them. Sir Pierson did not 


consider that any grounds for disregarding the pro 
visions of Article 2 (paragraph 7) could be found by 
invoking the principle of the self-determination of peo 
ples. A legal right of self-determination had not been 


“built into the Charter,” which removed the Algerian 
question from the realm of the domestic jurisdiction of 
France, “We cannot find that right either in the word- 
ing of the Charter, or in the spirit . 
in which the Charter came to be signed,” Sir Pierson 
declared 

For the United States, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., argued 
that the proposed item fell within the provisions of 
Article 2 (paragraph 7) of the Charter. There was, he 
felt, grave danger to the future of the United Nations 
in taking up questions whose consideration would 


or circumstances 


conflict with the provisions of Article 2 (7). The As 
sembly could vote as it wished, but Members should be 
completely clear in their own minds as to just exactly 
what it was that they were doing 

Emphatic support for inscription of the question 
was voiced by V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, who 
argued that debate of a question did not per se con- 
stitute intervention. Mr. Menon stressed that they were 
not here in any way to condemn the French people, 
the French Government, or its delegation. An Assembly 
discussion would assist in allowing some of the “pent-up 
steam to be released without explosions.” It would help 


in the process of negotiation, provided the aim of the 
debate was to bring about a settlement instead of to 
try to find fault and apportion blame. To permit a 
discussion would “go a long way towards bringing the 
counsels of reconciliation nearer, rather than the coun- 
sels of conflict.” He thought it would also give some 
assurance to the Asian and African peoples that their 
views would get some consideration in the Assembly 

Mr. Menon submitted that in asking the Assembly 
to inscribe the Algerian question there was no violation 
of Article 2 (7), for which India had the greatest re- 
spect. The issue was not whether Algeria was, or was 
not a part of metropolitan France. If there was a motion 
to take collective action, or to impose sanctions, then it 
could be argued as a matter of intervention and the 
question would arise as to whether or not the Article 
was applicable. At present there was no request for giv- 
ing any authority to anybody, nor a request for inter- 
vention. Intervention was an act. There was no act 
taking place in this matter, no act which intruded the 
personality of the United Nations into the territory 
concerned. 

Several other speakers supporting inscription of the 
question emphasized that the Algerian issue was essen- 
tially a colonial one and as such should be debated 
in the United Nations. Thus, Mr. Khouri, of Lebanon, 
held that it concerned the natural right of a people to 
be masters of their own destiny. The fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which was based the request of the fourteen 
sponsoring delegations were: respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, re- 
spect for national cultures, and for basic human rights. 
rights. 

Dr. Al-Jamali, of Iraq, said that those who had 
brought the Algerian question to the United Nations 
were motivated by the spirit of the Charter. They had 
no quarrel with the association of Algeria with France, 
but they would like to see that association based on 
freedom, equality, and on the free will of the peoples 
themselves. They could not let the situation continue 
and say that it was no concern of the United Nations 


Committee Proposal Reversed 

After a debate in which more than twenty speakers 
participated, the Assembly voted on the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation not to debate the question. By 
twenty-cight votes to twenty-seven, with five absten- 
tions, the Assembly rejected the Committee’s recom- 
mendation and decided to inscribe the Algerian issue 
on the agenda. 

Following the vote, the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Pinay, announced that France refused to accept any 
intervention of the United Nations which disregarded 
the provisions of the Charter and would consider as 
“null and void” any recommendations which might be 
made in connection with the Algerian question. M. 
Pinay added: “An assault of passion and demagoguery 
had led the Assembly to disregard the recommendations 
of its General Committee. I say this in all seriousness 
and sincerity, that I do not know what will be the con- 
sequence tomorrow of this vote on the relations between 





France and the United Nations.” After making his 
Statement, M. Pinay and members of his delegation left 
the Assembly Hall 

The twenty-eight Members voting for reversal of the 
General Committee’s recommendation on Algeria were: 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Burma, Byelorussia, 
Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Greece, Guatemala, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., Uruguay, Yemen and 
Y ogoslavia. 

The twenty-seven Members voting to uphold the 
Committee’s proposal were: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Haiti, Honduras, Israel, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States and Venezuela 

The five Members abstaining were: China, El Sal 
vador, Ethiopia, Iceland and Paraguay 


Cyprus Question 


A full debate also emerged over the proposals to con- 
sider the questions of Cyprus and of Western New 
Guinea. In discussion on each case, the right of the 
self-determination of peoples and the question of 
sovereignty were dominant themes. 

Greece, it will be recalled, first brought the Cyprus 
question to the United Nations at the ninth session of 
the General Assembly last year. The United Kingdom 
emphatically opposed discussion of the question which, 
it argued, constituted a flagrant violation of Article 2, 
(Paragraph 7) of the Charter. The Assembly initially 
voted thirty to nineteen, with eleven abstentions, in 
favor of considering the Cyprus issue, but, after inten- 
sive debate concluded, without negative vote, that it was 
inappropriate “for the time being” to adopt any resolu- 
tion on the question 


Views of Greece 


At the current session arguments for and against 
hearing the Cyprus question were again adduced in both 
Committee and Plenary debate. Outlining the Greek 
position, Stephanos Stephanopoulos, Foreign Minister 
of Greece, submitted that Cyprus was an international 
issue within the competence of the United Nations, Dis- 
cussion of the matter in the Assembly could not be 
harmful. Mr. Stephanopoulos further maintained that 
the proposals advanced by the United Kingdom at the 
recent London Conference between Greece, Turkey and 
Britain, concerning so-called “internal autonomy” for 
Cyprus merely constituted a program for disguising a 
colonial regime. In requesting the inscription of the 
Cyprus item Greece, he said, was simply asking that 
the Assembly be informed of events since the end of the 
Assembly’s ninth session and of their repercussions in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Mr. Stephanopoulos con- 
tended that to refuse Greece’s request would be equiva- 
lent to a violation of the right of freedom of discussion 
and a denial of justice. Small states especially must 


think of the danger to them in too hasty a decision 
taken as a result of bad advice. The fact that the ques- 
tion which Greece wished to have inscribed aroused 
such controversy should, he argued, militate in favor 
of, rather than against such inscription, Since the me 
the Assembly had decided to defer the question, disap- 
pointment and bitterness had led to disorder and vio- 
lence. When there was no justice, the road to violence 
was open. 


United Kingdom's Position 


Differing views were presented by Anthony Nutting, 
of the United Kingdom, who stressed two practical rea- 
sons for opposing inscription of the Cyprus item: first, 
would discussion of the issue in a public forum help to 
find a solution or would not a settlement better be 
found by quiet diplomacy conducted in private? Sec 


ondly, would inscription and debate in the Assembly 
help to give the Administration and the people of 
Cyprus that period of time which was so urgently 


needed? 

Mr. Nutting was convinced that following the pro 
posals which Britain had made in the recent London 
Conference, a start could be made on the path towards 
a settlement. He added: “This can be done if our two 
friends, Greece and Turkey, not only share our aims 
but are prepared to work out with us the means to 
translate them into practice. These two aims, I repeat, 
are, first, to foster the well-being of the population of 
Cyprus and to promote as rapidly as possible their 
constitutional development towards self-government 
Secondly, to maintain and cement their friendship and 
alliance with Greece and Turkey.” 

The United Kingdom representative believed that 
Greece's real aim was the acquisition of Cyprus and not 
the development of constitutional self-government in 


‘the island. This charge was subsequently denied by the 


representative of Greece who said his Government was 
not asking for annexation. It was only because the peo 
ple of Cyprus had no other way to make their appeal 
for self-determination that Greece sponsored their re 
quest. 

The United Kingdom's position was supported by 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey, who held that the claim of self 
determination could not be invoked in the case of 
Cyprus. Turkey believed it would set a dangerous pre 
cedent if the Assembly attempted to intervene in a mat- 
ter which fell so clearly outside its jurisdiction. The 
Greek claim was aimed at the transfer of sovereignty 
over the island. But, the boundaries between Turkey, 
Greece and the United Kingdom, which this claim would 
revise, were freely negotiated and settled in the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1923. Mr. Sarper contended that the 
revision of international treaties and of boundaries be- 
tween states was not a question falling within the com- 
petence of the United Nations. 

After a lengthy debate, the Assembly upheld the 
recommendation of its General Committee against in- 
scribing the Cyprus item on the agenda. The vote was 
twenty-eight to twenty-two, with ten absentions. 
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One of the last questions adopted for Assembly de- 
bate concerned the issue of West New Guinea (West 
Irian), the western half of the Southeast Pacific terri- 
tory. Netherlands sovereignty over the area has been 
disputed by Indonesia. 

The question was sponsored by fifteen African and 
Asian delegations who considered it was appropriate to 
bring the issue before the Assembly, “with a view to 
bringing both parties concerned together in resumed 
negotiations for a peaceful solution of this serious politi 
cal dispute.” After long debate the General Committee 
on September 29, decided to recommend the inclusion 
of the question on the Assembly agenda. The voting 
was close——seven in favor and five against, with two 
abstentions 


Netherlands’ Position 


In plenary debate J. M. A. H. Luns, Foreign Min 
ister of the Netherlands, said his Government found it 
unacceptable that the United Nations should try to help 
the efforts of one country to obtain the territory of an 
other. The Netherlands deep'y regretted the General 
Committee’s decision to recommend consideration of 
the question, chiefly because of the fateful results which 
it might have for the future relationship between Indo 
nesia and the Netherlands 


Mr. Luns agreed that discussions between the Nether 
lands and Indonesia were undoubtedly needed. If cer 
tain preliminary conditions were fulfilled, discussions 
would be held, and would range over a large number 
of subjects of vital interest to both countries. As to the 
sovereignty over Netherlands New Guinea, he reminded 
the Assembly of the often-stated view of his Govern 


ment that this was a matter ultimately to be resolved by 
the inhabitants of the territory themselves. 

Speaking for Indonesia, Foreign Minister Ide Anak 
Agung Gde Agung, contended that refusal or postpone- 
ment of a debate on West New Guinea would “un- 
doubtedly be detrimental” to further efforts for better 
relations between the Government of his country and the 
Netherlands—trelations which had recently improved. 

Indonesia, he added, was still seeking a negotiated 
settlement, as demanded by its agreements of 1949 
with the Netherlands, and in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter which laid down that the 
United Nations should be a “centre for harmonizing 
the actions of nations” and certainly of those of its own 
Members. This was a matter of principle and for Indo- 
nesia it was also one of the greatest importance 

The Assembly endorsed the General Committee's 
recommendation to consider the West New Guinea 
question. Thirty-one Members voted for the proposal, 
eighteen opposed it and ten abstained. France was ab- 
sent. 

The decision to include the Algerian and West New 
Guinea issues brought the number of subjects for con- 
sideration up to sixty-six. Of the list of items sub- 
mitted on the provisional agenda, the only major ques- 
tion rejected for final inscription was that of Cyprus 

A housekeeping subject, the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on “Review of staff regulations,” was postponed 
at the Secretary-General’s suggestion to the eleventh 
session. A number of topics were also combined under 
single subjects in the final agenda. The Assembly agreed 
with the suggestion of the Secretary-General, to set De- 
cember 10 as closing date of this session 





INDIA — Vv. K. KRISHNA MENON: 


(Continued from Page 64) 


Again on disarmament we should like this Assembly 
to consider the two suggestions made by India to the 
Disarmament Commission, One is that, pending the 
establishment of disarmament agreements, there should 
be a halt in the armaments race, some kind of truce on 
whatever basis. India submitted a draft resolution to 
this effect last year, The General Assembly unanimously 
resolved to send it to the Disarmament Commission 
We have seen the resolution printed as part of the 
documents of the United Nations. We have no know! 
edge of what consideration was given to it 

Secondly, we should like the powers concerned to 
take into serious consideration the suspension of the 
explosions of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Is it not 
possible to call a halt as a contribution toward peace, 
as a contribution toward disarmament, as some assur- 


ance to the peoples of the world that those who have 
the power are prepared to take the risks of peace as 
they are to take the risks of war, to call a halt to these 
experiments pending the establishment of a disarma- 
ment agreement? This organization now has to address 
itseli—as a longer term project—to the idea of re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy 


We can establish peace only when the nations have 
decided to abandon war. This will be possible—when 
these weapons of mass destruction and of terror are 
removed—once confidence is established and once it 
is possible for us, in this Assembly for example, to say, 
in the words of Thomas Jefferson, that error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 


If we are to trust to reason and not to passion, it will 


be possible to do this 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 
(Through October 13) 


The First (Political and 
Security) Committee 
‘re Committee first took up the 

peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Discussion was divided into two parts: 
1) The International Conference on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; 7) Progress in developing in- 
ternational cooperation for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy and reports 
from governments. 


The Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


The Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion praising the progress made by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency in the rehabilitation of 
South Korea. The resolution, spon- 
sored jointly by Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, called 
for maximum implementation of the 
approved programs within available 
funds. The vote was 48 in favor, none 
against, with 9 abstentions. 

The Committee then turned to the 
second item—economic development. 


The Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee 


A renewed appeal to all govern- 
ments for contributions to the United 
Nations Refugee Fund was recom- 
mended to the Assembly by the Com- 
mittee, which at the same time rejected 
a Soviet proposal for encouraging the 
early voluntary repatriation of refu- 
gees. 

The resolution, adopted by a vote 
of 42 in favor, none against, with 14 
abstentions, recalls the duty of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees (Dr. 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart) to seek 
solutions for the problems of refugees 
through “voluntary repatriation, re- 
settlement and integration” and re- 
quests him to continue his efforts “un- 
der due safeguards” to be applied by 
him for international protection of 
refugees within his mandate. Noting 
that the main objective of the current 
program should be to reduce the num- 
ber of refugees in the camps, the As- 
sembly according to the resolution, 
would urge Member states and non- 
Members of the United Nations to con- 
tribute to the United Nations Refugee 
Fund so that the targets for the years 
1955 and 1956 may be attained. 

The Soviet draft resolution proposed 
that the Assembly recognize the “prin- 
ciple of voluntary repatriation” and 
ask the High Commissioner and the 


governments of the countries of 
asylum to inform the refugees of any 
amnesty enacted in the countries they 
come from and of other guarantees of 
freedom from persecution. 

Prior to consideration article by 
article of the draft covenants on Hu- 
man Rights, the Committee heard 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
suggest that establishment of a new 
temporary commission, which would 
seek agreement on certain basic prin- 
ciples of the right to self-determina- 
tion, might further the early comple- 
tion of the draft covenants. 

Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out that 
the self-determination of peoples was 
specifically referred to in the Charter 
as a principle on which the develop- 
ment of friendly relations among 
nations is to be based. 

Since the war, he noted, there had 
been “striking progress” in the realiza- 
tion of self-determination inasmuch 
aS many countries—several now 
Members of the United Nations had 
achieved national independence. How- 
ever there was still “a wide area of 
disagreement” on how best to imple- 
ment the principle of self-determi- 
nation. 

It seemed to Mr. Hammarskjold that 
the question of  self-determination 
again intervened to prevent the Third 
Committee from getting ahead with 
the covenants. He hoped that if the 
commission he had suggested was 
established, the Third Committee 
would proceed forthwith to complete 
the covenants 

The Committee however adopted a 
procedural resolution after a roll-call 
vote of 36 to 18, with 3 abstentions, 
which decided that consideration of 
the covenants should begin with a dis- 
cussion of the preambles followed by 
Article 1, which deals with the 
right to self-determination. 


The Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee 

The Committee, on October 5, de- 
cided to grant hearings to the spokes- 
men of five organizations in African 
frust Territories. These are: the Som- 
ali Youth League, a political party in 
Italian-administered Somaliland; Ju- 
vento, an organization in French-ad- 
ministered Togoland; and three parties 
in the French-administered Cam- 
eroons: Union des Populations du 
Caméroun; Jeuness Democratique du 
Caméroun; and Union Democratique 
des Femmes Camérounaises. 

On October 6, the Committee opened 
general debate on information from 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. Dis- 
cussion was based on the report of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, which sub- 
mitted a special study on social con- 
ditions in the dependent areas. 


The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


The Fifth Committee has recom- 
mended that the General Assembly 
accept the financial reports and ac- 
counts and certificates of the Board of 
Auditors for the United Nations, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund and 
the United Nations Refugee Emer- 
gency Fund for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1954. It also ap- 
proved a resolution calling for the re- 
appointment of a 10-member Nego- 
tiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds and appealing to all govern- 
ments to contribute to such voluntary 
programs as the Children’s Fund, the 
Technical Assistance Program and the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. 

Following other approved amend- 
ments concerning the Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board and the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal, the commit- 
tee opened the general debate on the 
1956 Budget Estimates 


The Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Since parts of the International Law 
Commission's report—the first item on 
the Agenda of the Sixth Committee 

deals with the Regime of the High 
Seas and the Regime of the Territorial 
Sea and are submitted to the Assem- 
bly session for information only, the 
Committee decided to confine its dis- 
cussion to Chapter IV of the report 
which makes certain recommendations 
of an organizational or administrative 
nature. 

The Committee recommended an 
amendment to Article 12 of the Statute 
of the International Law Commission 
to transfer the Commission's seat from 
New York to Geneva, The Commis- 
sion would, however, continue to have 
the right to meet eleswhere after con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General. 

A joint draft resolution by Afghani- 
stan, Netherlands, Panama, Sweden, 
Syria and Uruguay giving effect to 
this recommendation was adopted by 
49 votes to none, with 3 abstentions 
(Australia, Cuba and Union of South 
Africa). 

Explaining his abstention, S. W. 
Jamieson, of Australia, said that 
changes in the Statutes of United Na- 
tions bodies constituted dangerous 
precedents. 

The Committee then turned to an- 
other recommendation made by the 
Commission by which the term of of- 
fice of its members would be increased 
from three to five years 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


United Nations’ Voices: 
A Record Album 


| ee day an average of 2,000 to 
+ 3,000 persons visit the United 
Nations Headquarters buildings. 
Many attend meetings, hear spokes- 
men of Member nations discussing 
the Organization’s problems 
Hearing makes the work of the 
United Nations more real, more 
vivid to these visitors. The voices 
heard at United Nations sessions are 
available to a larger number of list- 
eners in a series of record albums 
entitled This is the U.N.: Its Actual 
Voices, Melvyn Douglas, star of 
stage and screen, radio and tele 
vision, is the narrator of Volume Il 
which has recently been produced. 
A documentary report of the high- 
lights of the Organization’s activities 
during the years 1950-1955, the 
album employs thirty voices of heads 
of governments, representatives and 
members of the Secretariat at Head- 
quarters and throughout the world. 
In five sections, it reports on the 
United Nations Tenth Anniversary, 
the Korea story, the Palestine ques- 
tion, atoms for peace, and the ef- 
forts toward economic and social 
progress. Volume I, narrated by 
Franchot Tone, also of the stage and 


screen, covers the work of the 
United Nations from 1945 to 1950 

The albums have been approved 
by many public school systems and 
educational institutions as educa- 
tional aids 


THis 1s THE U.N.: Its AcTUAI 
Voices, Volumes I and II. 
Tribune Productions, Inc., 26] 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
Each album, $11.75; the two, 
$78.50 


Fun Around the World 


()* the theme that the children of 

the United Nations may not be 
able to talk together but they can 
all play together, Frances W. Keene 
has written a delightful book to add 
to the Seahorse Fun series called 
Fun Around the World. 

This is a book for children about 
children, Beautifully illustrated, it 
tells the story of the children of the 
Member states of the United Na- 
tions the countries they live in, what 
they like to eat and the games they 
like to play 

With each story there is a game 
to play, or a toy to make, or a recipe 
to try. While highly informative and 
well calculated to stimulate a child’s 
interest in other parts of the world, 























this is first and foremost a playbook, 
and provides many new pastimes as 
well as variations of old favorites. 

Marbles appear in one form in 
Brazil, in another in Chile and still 
another in Ecuador. Instructions are 
given for making an oxcart from 
Colombia, a kite from Honduras, a 
rug from Iran and a sampan from 
Syria. 

Though the age group of this 
book is given as from nine to four- 
teen, even older children will be 
tempted to try their hand at making 
such musical instruments as_ the 
Cuban Maraca and the Greek 
Marimba. 

The book also tells the story of 
the children’s own United Nations 
agency, UNICEF, and illustrates the 
flags of the United Nations coun- 
tries. 

FUN AROUND THE WorLp by 

Frances W. Keene. 128 pages. 

Seahorse Press, Pelham, N.Y. $1. 


LOWER BUDGET PROPOSED FOR 1956 


‘INCE the ninth session of the General Assembly, the 
\” reorganization of the Secretariat which Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold proposed to the eighth 
session has been virtually completed. The savings re- 
sulting from this streamlining are reflected in the budget 
estimates for the United Nations for 1956, totalling 
$46,278,000——some $600,000 less than for 1955. The 
Secretary-General estimates miscellaneous income at 
$6.873,600. Thus $39,404,400 will be left for assess 
ment against Member states for 1956—the lowest net 
budget since 1950 

The Secretariat reorganization plan—the 
purpose of which was to increase efficiency—envisaged 
the abolition of a number of posts to be achieved to 
a great extent through the normal turnover of staff 
This reduction of staff was estimated at 280 posts and 
savings of approximately $2,000,000 when compared 


primary 
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with the 1954 budget. With an estimated reduction of 
160 posts shown in the 1955 budget and a further re- 
duction of 112 posts in the 1956 budget, bringing down 
the total number of posts to 3,896, the economies in 
this direction will have been substantially achieved. 

Included in the budget is a sum of $2,000,000—the 
sixth installment on the $65,000,000 interest-free loan 
advanced by the United States toward the construction 
of United Nations Headquarters. The terms of this loan 
provide for its repayment by July 1, 1982, by a grad- 
uated scale of annual installments which range from 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000. : 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions has recommended reductions total- 
ling $261,400, thus decreasing the proposed budget to 
$46,016,600. 





SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost ail 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S DEBATE 


Before going into committee meet- 
ings to debate and deal with the items 
on the General Assembly's agenda, 
delegates, as spokesmen for the Mem- 
ber states, lay before the world forum, 
in what is known as the General De- 
bate, the views of their countries on 
the many problems — political, eco- 
nomic, social—confronting the world. 
The following publications bear upon 
some of the major topics discussed in 
the General Debate. 


Economic 


Wor_p Economic Report. /]52 pp. 


U.N. Sales No. 1955 11.C.1. Price: 

$1.50, 12/6, Sw. fr. 7.00. 

Each year the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations prepares a com- 
prehensive review of world economic 
conditions. Seventh in the series, this 
report analyzes major recent changes 


in domestic economic conditions and 
in international trade and payments, 
with special emphasis on develop- 
ments in 1953 and 1954. A special 
feature of this report is an analysis 
of certain longer-range problems of 
international trade 

fue Quest FoR Free Trave. 59 pp. 

U.N. Sales No. 195511.C.5. Price: 

40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 

This report examines in some detail 
the obstacles to international trade 
that have resulted from national com- 
mercial policies and from balance of 
payments difficulties. It also reviews 
national action and concerted action 
taken through  inter-governmental 
agencies with a view to removing 
such obstacles 


Social 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE WORLD 
SociaL SiruaTion. /80 pp. U.N 
Sales No. 1952.1V.11. Price: $1.75, 
12/6, Sw. fr. 7.00 
This is the first United Nations 

worldwide survey of the international 

situation regarding population, health, 
food and nutrition, housing, education, 
condition of work and unemployment, 
special circumstances of need and gen- 
eral levels of income and welfare. 

Concluding chapters deal with the 

overall social problems of Latin Amer- 


ica, the Middle East and South and 
Southeast Asia. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAM- 
MES OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 2/9 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 19551V.8. 
Price: $2.00, 15/-, Sw. fr. 8.00. 
A full report of the main trends of 

national programs for social welfare 

since 1945. The purpose is to provide 

a comprehensive review of the many 

different methods and programs adopt- 

ed in various countries and to permit 
the nations to benefit from each other's 
experiences. 


Charter Review 


REPERTORY OF PRACTICE OF UNITED 
NATIONS ORGANS. Five volumes and 
index. U.N. Sales No. 1955.V.2. 
Price: each volume—$3.50, 25/-, 
Sw. fr. 14.00. 

The Repertory constitutes a com- 
prehensive summary of the decisions 
of United Nations organs, together 
with related material organized by 
Charter Articles, and presented in 
such a way as to throw light on ques- 
tions of application and interpretation 
of the Charter which have arisen in 
practice. In five volumes, it covers all 
of the Articles of the Charter in re- 
spect of which there have been deci- 
sions and discussions by the organs 
from the time they began functioning 
to September 1, 1954. Volume I 
covers Articles 1-22; Volume II, Ar- 
ticles 23-54; Volume III, Articles 55- 
72; Volume IV, Articles 73-91; and 
Volume V, Articles 92-111. The first 
three volumes are available now; Vol- 
umes IV and V and the Index will be 
published by the end of the year. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CHARTER OP 
rue Unrrep Nations. /28 pp. U.N 
Sales No. 19551.7. Price: $1.25, 
9/-, Sw. fr. 5.00. 

This bibliography, listing 2,905 ref- 
erences to books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, articles and government reports, 
is in three parts. It begins with a 
historical section, which deals with 
the period 1941-1945. The second 
part records comparisons which have 
been made between the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The third and 
most extensive part deals with writings 
about the Charter itself. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


The proceedings of the Internation- 
al Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy will be published 
in sixteen volumes of approximately 
500 pages each. The volumes will 
constitute the only complete, un- 
abridged record of the Conference; 
they will also contain in their entirety 
the more than 1,000 scientific papers 
submitted at the Conference. 

The English edition will be available 
early in 1956; other languages at a 
later date. Pre-publication price for 
the sixteen volumes for orders re- 
ceived up to December 31, 1955 is: 
$110, £39, Sw. fr. 450. 

Tentative titles of the sixteen vol- 
umes are: 

1. The World's Requirements for 
Energy: The Role of Nuclear Power. 
2. Physics, Research Reactors, 3. Pow- 
er Reactors. 4, Cross-Sections Impor- 
tant to Reactor Design. 5. Physics of 
Reactor Design. 6, Geology of Ura- 
nium and Thorium, 7. Nuclear Chem- 
istry and the Effects of Irradiation. 8. 
Production Technology of the Mate- 
rials Used for Nuclear Energy. 9. Re- 
actor Technology and Chemical Proc- 
essing. 10. Radioactive Isotopes and 
Nuclear Radiations in Medicine. 11. 
Biological Effects of Radiation. 12. 
Radioactive Isotopes and lonizing 
Radiations in Agriculture, Physiology 
and Biochemistry. 13. Legal, Admin- 
istrative, Health and Safety Aspects 
of Large-Scale Use of Nuclear Energy. 
14. General Aspects of the Use of 
Radioactive Isotopes: Dosimetry. 15. 
Applications of Radioactive Isotopes 
and Fission Products in Research and 
Industry. 16. Record of the Con- 


ference 


Disarmament 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY, BY ANDREW 
Martin. UNESCO, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 244 pp. 1952. Price: $1.25, 
7/6, Fr. fr. 350. 


A timely and informative report on 
the history and principles of inter- 
national collective security. Attention 
is given to the action of the United 
Nations, particularly in the Korean 
conflict. A special and valuable fea- 
ture is a series of charts summarizing 
collective security measures in par- 
ticular cases. 
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INTERNATIONAL. MEETINGS 


Pa D> ial citi aad 


UNITED NATIONS 


NOVEMBER 15-28 ADMINISTRATIVE Tri 
BUNAL. Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 16 COMMISSION 
ON INTERNATIONAL CoM MODITY 
Trape. Geneva 

Second Session. Will consider price 
fluctuations and how to avoid 
them; volume of trade; organized 
commodity markets; commodity 
situation; and statistics 


NOVEMBER 26-30 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Comm™itTre. Headquarters 
To approve United Nations tech 
nical assistance program submit 
ted by the Technical Assistance 
Board 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


NOVEMBER 2-5 WoRKING ParTy ON CON 
TRACT Practices iN Steer, STeei 
ComMMITTER. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 7-11 FAO/ECR Joint Com 
MITTER ON Forest Workinc Tecnu 
NIQUES AND TRAINING OF FOREST 
Workers. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 7-12 
Customs EXPertTs, 
PORT COMMITTEE 


NOVEMBER 14-17 Ap Hoc MEETING oF 
TecnunicaL Experts on Soumw Fue 
Uritization, Coat Commoirter. Ge 
neva 

NOVEMBER 14-19 


Tanivr PROBLEMS, 
PORT COMMITTEE 


WoORKING PaRTy oF 
INLAND ‘TRANS 
Geneva 


PARTY ON 
TRANS 


WoRKING 
INLAND 
Geneva 


NOVEMBER 21-23 WorKING PARTY ON 
Compinep TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, 
INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. Ge 
neva 


NOVEMBER 21-26 WoRrRKING PARTY ON 
ARBITRATION, COMMITTER FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT oF TRADE. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 23-30 Expert Group ON 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT oF SOUTH 
BRN EuRoPre. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 24-26 WORKING PARTY ON 
Fiecraic Power SrTatistics, FLec 
raic Powrr COMMITTER. Geneva 


PARTY ON 
FPLecTRe 


NOVEMBER 28-29 WoRKING 
RURAL ELPCTRIFICATION 
Power COMMITTER. Gereva 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 2 WORKING 
PARTY ON THE TRANSPORT OF DAN 
ornrous Goons, INLAND TRANSPORT 
COMMITTER. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 2 AD Hoc Work 
ING PARTY ON CONTRACT PRACTICES 
IN ENGINEERING, INDUSTRY AND MA 
TERIALS COMMITTEE Geneva 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 3 FLectrric Pow 
eR COMMITTEE, Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


NOVEMBER 14-21 WoORKING PARTY ON 
SmMaLL-ScaLe INDUSTRIES AND HAND! 
CRAPT MARKETING, COMMITTER ON 
INDUSTRY AND Trape. Bangkok 


NOVEMBER 21-26 Hionway SuBcom™r 
ree, COMMITTEE ON INLAND TRANS 
PORT Manila or Bangkok 
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NOVEMBER 21-DECEMBER 1 POPULATION 


Seminar. Bandung. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Lo 


NOVEMBER 7-8 ASIAN ADpvisoRY Com- 
MITTEE. Geneva 
Seventh session 


NOVEMBER 9-19 130TH SESSION OF THE 
GOVERNING Bopy AND ITs COMMIT- 
THES, Geneva 


NOVEMBER 21-26 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF 
Dust «tN MINING, TUNNELLING AND 
QUARRYING. Geneva 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 10 ASIAN TECH- 
NICAL CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING FoR INDUSTRY, Rangoon 


FAO 


NOVEMBER 1-DECEMBER 15 LATIN AMERI- 
CAN DEMONSTRATION CENTRE ON 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING (grains) 
Buenos Aires 


NOVEMBER 4-25 Fao CONFERENCE. Rome 
Eighth session. Opening coincides 
with the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of FAO 


NOVEMBER 26 Fao CounctL. Rome 
Twenty-third session. 


NOVEMBER Executive COMMITTEE, GEN 
BERAL FisHeries COUNCIL FOR THE 
MEDITERRANEAN (GPCM). Rome 


UNESCO 


NOVEMBER 2-5 CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
on Youtu Work, Paris 


NOVEMBER 7-10 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
Arip ZONE Researcn, Paris 
Tenth session 


COMMITTEE 
T RAVE! 


NOVEMBER 8-9 SELECTION 
FOR WorRKERS Group 
Grants. Paris 


NOVEMBER 9-30 Executive Boarp. Paris 
Forty-second session 


NOVEMBER 17-19 INTERNATIONAL ADVIS 
ory COMMITTER FOR: DOCUMENTA 
TION AND TERMINOLOGY OF PURE ANI 
Arpptiep Science. London 


COORDINATION COMMIT 
VOLUNTARY 


NOVEMBER 186 
ree POR INTERNATIONAL 
Work Camps. Paris 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 9 (ONIFERENCE 
or LATIN AMERICAN STATES ON FREE 
AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. Peru 


IcAO 


NOVEMBER 1 PactrFic REGIONAL AIR 
NAVIGATION MEETING. Manila. 
A technical meeting which would 
be of interest predominantly to 
the residents of the area 


NOVEMBER 29 EUROPEAN CIVIL AVIATION 
CONFERENCE. Strashourg 
First meeting 


WwHO 


NOVEMBER 7-11 Srupy GrRouP ON AR- 
TERIOSCLEROSIS. Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 10-23 INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON YAWS CONTROL. Nigeria. 


NOVEMBER 15-DECEMBER 3 PUBLIC HEALTH 
Seminar, Egypt and Sudan. 


NOVEMBER 17-26 STUDY GROUP ON NuRsS- 
ING SCHOOLS. Brussels 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1 INSTITUTE OF 
NUTRITION OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
PANAMA (INCAP). Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 2 STUDY GROUP 
ON TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL. Luxem- 
bourg. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 6 (©ONFERENCE 
ON Matcaria, Yaba 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


NOVEMBER 5-12 JUNIOR CHAMBER IN- 
TERNATIONAL (JCI). Edinburgh, 
Tenth World Congress. 


NOVEMBER 9 INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE (icc). Paris 
Court of Arbitration. 


NOVEMBER 13-17 ASSOCIATION INTERNA- 
TIONALE DES SKAL CLuBs. New York. 
Member of International Union 

of Official Travel Organizations 
(1u0TO), Sixteenth world congress 


NOVEMBER 14-19 TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 
ON COMMON NAMES FoR Pest Con- 
TROL CHEMICALS, INTERNATIONAI 
ORGANIZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION 
(180). London. 


NOVEMBER 16 WoRLD VETERANS FEDERA 
TION, (wvF). The Hague 
Council meeting 


23-25 SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Test METHODS AND QUALITY 
INTERNATIONAL, OR 
STANDARDIZATION 


NOVEMBER 
PAPER 
SPECIFICATION, 
GANIZATION FOR 
London, 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 2 SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON PAPER — NOMENCLATURE — TER- 
MINOLOGY SUBSTANCES, INTERNA 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR STANDARD 
IZATION. London 


END OF NOVEMBER OR EARLY DECEMBER 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYS 
(uic). Paris. 

Meeting of the General Assembly 
and of the Board of Management 


NOVEMBER INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF Free TRADE UNIONS (ICFTU) 
Accra, Gold Coast 

International Trade Union Sem- 
inar 


NOVEMBER INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Screntiric Unions (icsu), Oslo. 
Seventh general assembly. 


NOVEMBER LUTHERAN WorLD FEDERA- 
TION. Tanganyika. 
All Africa Lutheran Conference 





SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editoricol Sudemericanc S.A. 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne 

Melbourne 
Victoria 
AUSTRIA 
8. Willerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de ia Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, la Paz 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 
Periodica, Inc., 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News 
papers of Ceylon, Litd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo 
CHILE 

Libreria tvens, Moneda Casilla 205 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumoado 57, Santiago 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd. 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan 

The Commerciol Press Lid. 211 Honen Rd 
Shanghai 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Nacional Litda., Borranquille. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogoté 

COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José 
CUBA 

la Caso Belga, O'Reilly 455, lo Habona 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovotel 
Praha |}. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd 
hovn K 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Libreria Dominicana 


Alsine 500 


University Press, Carlton WN.3, 


5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 


Nérodnil Tride 9 


Norregade 6, Koben 


Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito 
EGYPT 

Librairie “la Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo 

EL SALVADOR 
Manvel Novas y Cic., 
Salvador 


la. Avenida sur 37, San 


Orders and inquiries trom countries where soles agents have not yet been anpointed moy be sent to 


New York, U.S.A.; or Soles Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzeriand 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakouppo, 2 Keskuskotu, Hel 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rve SoufMlot, Poris V 
GERMANY 

Elwert & Meurer, Havptstrasse 101, 
Schoneberg. 

W. £. Searbech Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
22c). 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden 
GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, Athens 
HAITI 

Librairie “A lo Corovelle,”’ Port-ou-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co. 25 Nathan Rood 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 


Bokaverzlun 


Berlin- 


Sigfusar Eymundssonor H.F 
Austurstroeti 18, Reykjavik 

INDIA 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta 

P. Varadochary & Co. Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunon, Ltd., 
Ojekarta 

IRAN 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 
Teheran 

iRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdod. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’'s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Rood 
Tel-Aviv 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Vie Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd, 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth 
LIBERIA 

J, Momolu Kamora, Monrovia 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41 
México, D.F 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, longe Voorhout 9% 
s Gravenhage 


NEW ZEALAND 


United Nations Association of New Zealand 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington 


NORWAY 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr 
7A, Oslo 


Gunung Sahori 


293 Seadi Avenve 


Tori-Nichome 


Augustsgt 


PAKISTAN 

Thomas & Thomos, Fort Mansion, Frere Rood, 
Kerachi 3. 

Publishers United, 176 Anaorkali, Lahore 
Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, 

150 Govt. New Market, Azimpura, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and ot Chittagong). 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panomeé 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza 

Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncion 

PERU 

Libreria internacional del Pers, SA., Lima and 
Arequipa. 
PHILIPPINES 
Alemar's Book 
Manila. 
PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rue Aurea, lisboa 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, itd., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Renda Universidad, Borce 
lona 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds 
gaten 2, Stockholm 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Laovsanne, Geneve 

Hans Rounhardt, Kirchgasse 17, ZUrich | 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Domas 

THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Lid., 55 Chokrowat Rood, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istikice Caddesi, Beyoglu 
istanbul 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), lid. Box 724 
Pretoria 

UNITED KINGOOM 

HM. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.£. 1 ‘and ot HM5.0. Shops) 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Service, 


Avenve 


Store, 749 Rizol 


Columbie 
New York 


internatione! Documents 
University Press, 2960 Broadway 
27. NY 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D'Elia 
Av. 18 de julio 1333, Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No, 52, Edf 
Golipén, Coracas. 
VIET-NAM 
Papeterie-Librairie 
Bo:te postole 283, Saigon 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Drzavno «Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, livbijana, Slovenia 


Nouvelle Albert Portail 


Knjige, 


Seles and Circulation Section, United Nations 
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